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Turkey Nectar 

In reference to your June query about 
birds besides hummingbirds that 
use hummer feeders: Would you 
believe a flock of Wild Turkey’s? 

The turkeys have raised robbing 
sugar water to an art! We have them 
perching on the deck rail, where 
they stretch their necks to try to sip 
from the 12 feeders hanging in “the 
hummingbird’s oak.” These zany 
birds must surely be the clowns of 
bird-dom; their antics are priceless! 

Other birds that feed at our hum¬ 
mer feeders are Plain Titmice, Yellow 
Warblers, nuthatches, over a dozen 
Northern Orioles, House Wrens, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks, one pug¬ 
nacious butterfly (a California sister), 
two tree frogs, a swarm of wild 
honeybees, assorted moths and one 
gigantic preying mantis! 

Cosette Sprague 
Shingle Springs, California 

Tennis Anyone? 

To get a center court seat at England’s 
Wimbledon tennis championships 
usually requires a large pocket book, 
or standing in line for hours hoping 
to get a ticket. The Waddle family 
found an easier way. They just flew in 
and set up their home right under¬ 
neath the royal box. 

Waddle, a Pied Wagtail (a thrush¬ 
like bird native to areas of the Eastern 
Hemisphere) that was named for the 
way it walks, may be no match for 
Becker, Graf or Navratilova, but he 
certainly knows how to get as much 
public attention. 

As the tennis balls were volleying 
across the court, Waddle would fly 
down to the grass to find a quick 
meal of insects for its mate and five 
nestlings. These journeys in search 
of “food to go” did not always meet 
with the approval of the players and 
judges, but the 13,000 strong crowd 
took him to their hearts. 

Play was often disrupted when the 
flying wagtail crossed an electronic 
beam that triggered a beeper that 
warned of service faults. Swift action 
by a ball boy sent Waddle homeward 
to await a more convenient meal time. 


Steffi Graf and her opponent Zina 
Garrison were not at all pleased with 
Waddle. He put them off their stroke 
at a critical stage in their match. But 
not to be accused of sex discrimina¬ 
tion, he repeated the performance 
for Boris Becker and Brad Pearce. 

Despite the turmoil Waddle 
caused, a spokesperson for the All 
England Club said that there was no 
question of moving the wagtail nest, 
as everyone is very fond of them. 
That includes Princess Diana, who 
was delighted by being honored with 
a one bird royal fly-by during her 
visit to Wimbledon’s center court. 
John E. Lewis 
Norwich, England 

Nectar Larceny Solved 

In your August 1990 issue, you 
printed several letters from people 
that were having trouble with large 
birds feeding at their hummingbird 
feeders. I have found three solutions 
to this problem. 

Number one is to drive a 10 penny 
finishing nail half-way into a tree or 
post near the hummingbird feeder, 
and impale one-half of an orange on 
it. 

Number two is to buy an oriole 
nectar feeder and fill it with orange- 
flavored nectar and hang it near the 
hummingbird feeder. 

The third solution is to buy an 
Opus 36-ounce egg-shaped feeder— 
but don’t extend the feeding perches 
on it. 

I have Red-headed and Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers that love to eat 
fresh oranges and sip orange nectar. 
The hummingbirds will sometimes 
feed at the oriole feeder. Squirrels 
also like the fresh oranges. 

Jon Brubaker 
Newport, North Carolina 

School Bus Birding 

I have just finished reading through 
the latest issue of WildBird, and as 
usual enjoyed it tremendously. In the 
course of my reading, I began to 
think about my start in birding, and I 
thought that my account might be of 
interest to others, as their stories 
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have been to me: 

The first robin of spring on the 
front lawn has always been special. It 
means the arrival of warmer weather 
is sure to follow soon. Until a few 
years ago that is about where my 
excitement for birds ended. 

Yes, my husband and I had a bird 
feeder in the front yard, and I could 
readily identify a few of the regular 
visitors. Blue Jays, nuthatches, and 
chickadees were easy to identify, but 
any other birds that stopped in for a 
meal either went unnoticed or un¬ 
identified. I said that I enjoyed birds, 
but I never really took the time to 
watch them. After all, I was a busy 
homemaker. 

Things changed when the school 
division that I work for installed two- 
way radios in our school buses. At 
first the radios were used strictly for 
business, but with the arrival of the 
following spring that all changed. 

The other drivers began reporting 
various bird sightings to each other 
on the radios, with each driver trying 
to be the first to report each new 
arrival. What started out casually 
turned into quite a competition, and 


the drivers began keeping records of 
each new sighting. 

I longed to get into the act, so I 
carefully studied a bird identification 
guide. I readily learned to identify 
birds that I had never been aware of 
before. What a thrill when I was the 
first to report a new bird sighting! 

My excitement was quickly 
quashed when the division limited 
radio use to business only. Reports of 
bird sightings came to an abrupt halt. 
This left a void in my life that needed 
to be filled, so early in 1990 I began 
my own record-keeping. 

At first I just casually jotted down 
the regular visitors to our feeder. 
As more and more birds made their 
way north in the spring, I quickly 
realized that to make accurate 
identifications I needed to use bin¬ 
oculars as well as several bird guides 
for cross-referencing. 

What began as a casual interest in 
birds has rapidly become a very im¬ 
portant part of my life. Where once 1 
was too busy to pay much attention 
to birds, I now have my binoculars 
ready at all times. 

I have often dropped whatever 


work I was doing, picked up my 
binoculars and looked for field marks 
on yet another new bird. This dili¬ 
gence has resulted in a list of more 
than 100 birds that I have seen and 
identified since the start of 1990. 
Each positive identification gives 
a lift to my spirit and brightens 
my day. 

So while I began my birding from 
behind the steering wheel of a big 
school bus, and I still see many birds 
from that vantage point, I now look 
for birds wherever I go. Birds and 
bird watching will always be an im¬ 
portant part of my life. 

Ruth Hiebert 
Morden, Manitoba 

Starling Bouncer 

I’m a new subscriber to your maga¬ 
zine and all others pale in com¬ 
parison—wish WildBird came every 
week. 

I build birdhouses and have had 
tremendous success on our one-acre 
bird paradise. I spent too many 
hours this spring trying to keep 
starlings out of my flicker boxes. Do 


Almost as good as a bird in hand. 
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any of your readers have the same 
problem, and perhaps a solution 
to offer? 

This spring my family watched 
chickadees carrying nesting mate¬ 
rials to their box. We decided to 
brush my toy poodles on the patio 
one warm evening in a slight breeze. 
We were surprised and delighted to 
discover the chickadees eagerly 
awaiting the tufts of hair that we 
discarded from the brushes. 

They snapped the hair up like 
treasures after standing on the hair 
and shredding it with their beaks to 
its finest, fluffiest best. After the 
chickadee family fledged, I cleaned 
out the box and found the poodle 
hair was the crowning touch to a 
perfect, cozy nest. 

Peg Webber 
Eugene, Oregon 

Wary Ravens 

Early this spring we spent a week in 
Grand Teton National Park. It was a 
magnificent time of the year for 
birding, photography and wildlife¬ 
watching in general. 

Grand Teton, together with Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, form the largest 
contiguous area in the lower 48 
United States where wildlife can be 
seen and experienced in a way that 
is reminiscent of the America of an 
earlier century. This spring the wild¬ 
life was abundant and spectacular. 

We were able to photograph nest¬ 
ing birds that ranged from hum¬ 
mingbirds to ospreys in size. But our 
most memorable experience was 
with a family of ravens. 

A pair of Common Ravens (Corvus 
corax ) had built their nest in the top 
of a very tall coniferous tree near the 
lodge where we were staying. The 
nestlings were loud! They squalled 
continually to be fed. 

Both parents worked very hard to 
meet the demands of their young. On 
one occasion, we saw one of the 
adult birds fly to the ground with a 
morsel of food. Then both adult 
ravens worked over that morsel to 
reduce it to “hamburger” and took 
turns feeding the young. We 
watched, entranced, for nearly an 
hour as the parent ravens took turns 
flying off, and later returning to 
the nest. 

We hoped to photograph the 
raven family, but the nest was so high 


and so far away that our best ob¬ 
servations were done with our bin¬ 
oculars. Nevertheless, the next morn¬ 
ing we set out to try to photograph 
the ravens at their nest site. 

My husband set up his camera that 
included an Olympus 1000mm tele¬ 
photo lens mounted on a tripod. 
Then the most amazing thing hap¬ 
pened! The parent birds immediately 
took up “sentinel” positions in trees 
on either side of the nest tree, and 
the young ravens that almost never 
stopped calling suddenly became 
silent. Not one of the ravens made a 
sound or made a move as long as we 
were in the area. I am convinced that 
the long, black telephoto lens on the 
camera represented a threat to the 
adult ravens, and that they signaled 
the nestlings to be quiet and stay still. 

We finally packed up our camera 
equipment in discouragement and 
trudged away, disappointed that we 
were not able to get the photographs 
that we had hoped for. But we felt 
exceptionally blessed that we had 
experienced such a powerful ex¬ 
ample of parenting by another spe¬ 
cies. No matter what birds we may 
photograph in the future, we will 
always remember the raven family of 
the Grand Tetons. 

Barbara D. Henderson 

Los Alamos, New Mexico 

Albino Anna’s Hummingbird 

In June 1989 a “white” Anna’s Hum¬ 
mingbird was discovered at Anadell 



This incomplete albino Anna’s 
Hummingbird was photographed in 
Santa Rosa, California. 


Park in Santa Rosa, California. I have 
been informed by an ornithologist 
that this is only the third sighting of 
this rare partial albino form (it has 
black eyes) in this area in over 100 
years. I was fortunate to get photo¬ 
graphs of this bird with my Nikon 
camera. Enclosed is a photo of this 
rare hummingbird with my compli¬ 
ments. 

Otto Longer 

Santa Rosa, California 


Sugar-feeder Larceny 

I feed large quantities of sunflower 
seeds year-round. We live in a rural 
area, and I have never been surprised 
that squirrels, raccoons, opossum, 
deer, rabbits, and even red fox, are 
fond of sunflowers. However, this 
summer a mammal competitor prob¬ 
lem has emerged: the raccoons are 
raising havoc with my hummingbird 
and oriole feeders. 

1 hang these feeders from tree 
branches, but in the morning I’ve 
been finding them on the ground. 
One has been dragged off into the 
woods and I still can’t find it. Yester¬ 
day I found the bottom pried off one 
of my bottle-type feeders. This has 
happened repeatedly, and I know 
that the raccoons are responsible. 

There is a pond 50 feet from my 
feeder sites and a creek about one- 
quarter mile away, so water is abun¬ 
dant. It appears that raccoons have a 
sweet tooth. Have any of your readers 
had a similar experience, or any ad¬ 
vice about building raccoon baffles 
for hummer feeders? Thank you. 
Ronald G. Evans 
Topeka, Kansas 

• Reader Evans raises an interesting 
question. How about it? Does anyone 
have any suggestions for keeping rac¬ 
coons from getting at hummingbird and 
oriole feeders? 


Oops! 

Richard Day from Alma, Illinois, 
photographed the Great Blue Heron 
on page 56 of the September issue of 
WildBird. We inadvertantly credited 
the article’s author, Kim Harris, as the 
photographer. Our apologies for the 
mixup. 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


The Goshawk And The Shrike 


by BRUCE C.PATON 


D riving with my son is often ex¬ 
citing. Because he is a profes¬ 
sional ornithologist, what would 
normally be a smooth ride through the 
country becomes a series of stops and 
starts caused by birds he sees along 
the way. 

Interspersed with his irregular driv¬ 
ing, he remarks: “Did you see that?” or 
“Look at that Bald Eagle!” or “What in 
the world is that?” 

Those “What in the world ...” 
remarks are the ones that lead to a 
screeching halt and a wild grab for 
binoculars. 

My son’s enthusiasm for observing 
birds has instilled some of the same 
driving traits in me. From time to time 
this behavior has paid off with glimp¬ 
ses of birdlife that would make a film 
maker’s mouth water. 

One early spring day we were driv¬ 
ing along a dirt road in northern 
Colorado. There were still large 
patches of snow here and there, al¬ 
though the spring thaw had begun. 
Ground squirrels were out in force 
along the roadside and on nearby 
sunny slopes. With the appearance 
of the rodents, the raptors had 
moved in. 

Red-tailed Hawks coursed the 
plains and perched on telephone 
poles, hunting the grassland squirrels. 
Rough-legged and Ferruginous hawks 
were also present, and there was al¬ 
ways the chance of seeing a Golden 
Eagle. 

The road led us along a sharp right 
turn when I spotted what at first ap¬ 
peared to be a falcon standing in a 
field off to the left. I slammed on the 
brakes and reached for my binoculars. 
The bird was 20 yards away and I 
immediately caught sight of its bright 
red eye and broad white superciliary 
line, which instantly alerted me that 
this was no falcon, but a Northern 
Goshawk. 

Goshawks art resident to this sec¬ 
tion of Colorado; at least I have seen 
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The Northern Goshawk is 
distinguished by its bright red eye 
and broad white surperciliary stripe. 


them in summer and winter. There 
are plenty of Blue Grouse in the 
area—a favorite prey species of the 
goshawk—and few people to disturb 
them during the nesting season. But 
this was my closest look at a “Gos,” 
and the first time I observed one with 
prey—this goshawk was feeding on a 
white snowshoe hare. 

As I watched, the goshawk became 
very agitated, looking up over its 
shoulder and crying loudly. Suddenly 
the hawk launched itself into the air, 
still calling loudly. As I lowered my 
binoculars, a mature Golden Eagle 
swept in on its broad wings. 

Without missing a wing beat, the 
eagle grabbed the rabbit off the ground 
and flew with it in its talons to a small 
rise about 50 yards away. There it 
began to feed on the carcass while 
looking imperiously around, and 
seemingly daring the hawk to disturb 
its meal. Goshawks are well-known 
for their audacity and ferocity, but this 
one appeared to know when discre¬ 
tion was the better part of valor. 

I watched the goshawk several 
times during the next few days. It was 
always out in the open, rather than in 
the trees. It probably found the ground 
squirrels easier to catch than the 
grouse at this time of the year. 


A short time later we were driving 
back to Denver through a dry valley 
with sagebrush-covered slopes and 
occasional stands of aspens. I had 
seen a Golden Eagle in this area 
before, so I drove slowly with my eyes 
alert for another. Suddenly, two birds 
flashed in front of the car, zigging and 
zagging in a furious chase. 

There is something about being 
eye-witness to a life and death chase 
that makes your adrenaline run and 
your heart pump faster. One moment 
your sympathy is with the intended 
victim, and the next moment you are 
cheering on the hunter. The victim in 
this chase was a robin; the hunter, a 
Northern Shrike. 

The chase must have continued for 
five minutes, but it seemed much 
longer. The robin dived and dodged 
in desperation, appearing to lose the 
race, then spiraling out of danger. The 
shrike, like some wild flying ace out of 
World War I, hung on behind it, tena¬ 
cious, fast and aggressive. Sometimes 
too aggressive, as it overshot the mark 
and had to turn back to continue its 
pursuit. 

The birds crossed the road and 
climbed the hillside above us, then 
angled back to the road again. Al¬ 
though there were bushes that the 
robin might have used for refuge, it 
continued its escape flight. Perhaps it 
knew that the shrike would follow it 
into a bush, unlike a larger predator. 
At last the birds rose to the top of the 
ridge where the robin suddenly 
turned and dove back down toward 
the road, thereby gaining speed and 
escaping its diminutive pursuer. 

Whenever I pass either of these two 
localities, I always look around— 
ready to stop the car just as my orni¬ 
thologist son has taught me—hoping 
to see the goshawk or the shrike. 
Whether they are the specific players 
or not, I’m sure that if I keep looking, 
sooner or later I will see another ex¬ 
citing nature drama. S3 
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TILLEY HATS 


ARE FOR THE BIRDS! 



F rustrated that he couldn't find a proper outdoor 
hat, Alex Tilley (pictured above) of Toronto 
made one as a hobby in 1980. Unexpectedly, it 
turned out to be the best outdoor hat in the world. 
(Sir Edmund Hillary treks in it, others sail in it in 
America's Cup, and at Point Pelee, yotill occa¬ 
sionally see more Tilleys than warblers!) 


Besides its smart appearance and comfort, the 
Tilley Hat protects you from sun and rain, ties 
ON in the wind, WON’T SHRINK yet is machine- 
washable, floats (for boating birders!), comes 
with a four-page OWNER’S MANUAL, a LIFETIME 
guarantee against wearing out, and in every 
human size. Natural-coloured 10 oz. cotton duck, 
solid brass hardware. 

$45 plus $3 shipping. Money-back guaran¬ 
tee... although no-one ever asks. 

FORGIVE THE TOTAL LACK OF MODESTY: 

Acclaim for the Hat changed Tilley's life and led 
him to make the best travel/casual and adventure 
clothing in the world (see NY Times 6-8-90, LA 
Times 3-29-90, Boston Globe 11-5-89), splendid- 
looking clothes with secret passport pockets and 
washing instructions you can swear by: “give ’em 
hell!” We’ll show and tell you more in the free 
catalogue! 1 . 800 . 33g . 2797 or write 

Tilley Endurables (WB) 

3525 Seneca St., West Seneca, NY, 14224 


Stores in Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 



BIRD FEEDERS FEATURE: 


• Western Red Cedar Roof & Base 

• 14" Thick PVC Tube 

• Clear Lexan Seed Ports 

• Stainless Steel Squirrel Guards 

• Hang or Post Mount 


FIVE YEAR WARRANTY ON 
Squirrel Proof Feeders 


FREE BROCHURE 


4 


ari~ Crafts 


P.O. Box 34 Dept WB 
Mount Arlington, NJ 07856 
(201) 398-8880 

DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 
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Through the Looking Glass 


Picnicking With Burrowing Owls 

by NANCY J. SCHULER 

G C ^omeone here must like owls,” 

*3said my friend, an electronics 
wizard from Cape Coral, Florida, as 
he made another tuning adjustment 
on our vintage Conn organ. He 
pointed toward a small ornament 
hanging from the lamp chain over 
the organ. On a nearby sofa three 
“owl” pillows were positioned, and 
here and there on the bookshelves, 
round-eyed effigies of the birds 
ranged in all sizes and shapes. 

“You might be interested in the 
family of Burrowing Owls we have 
behind our house,” my friend 
remarked. 

As we talked more about the owls, 
a scenario snapped into focus in my 
mind. This could be an opportunity 
to try to photograph an owl family 
under what might be ideal condi¬ 
tions. 

I suggested to him that both my 
husband, Bill, and his longtime 
friend, Carl Schuler, a talented and 
experienced commercial photog¬ 
rapher, would welcome an oppor¬ 
tunity to photograph the birds. In 
addition we would invite Carl’s 
young son, Matt, an avid nature buff 


Photo: C.W. Schuler 



and devotee of Collier County’s 
Conservancy programs for children. 

What would prove to be even more 
interesting, was the fact that we 
might be able to actually feed the 
owls. Now I was really excited! 

We made arrangements to drive 
to Cape Coral on a Saturday after¬ 
noon. We were armed with a bucket 
of 75 live crickets that we purchased 
from a bait shop to tempt the owls 
into the open. Besides the crickets 
and the four of us, we were loaded 
down with cameras, tripods and film. 

My electrician friend was off on a 
weekend camping trip with a church 
youth group, but his wife and two 
children were home and served as 
guides and mentors. The male owl 
was summoned by one of the chil¬ 
dren with a special call that served to 
announce that dinner would now be 
served. 

It took only a moment for him to 
respond from his perch next to the 


The author and her young friend 
Matt enjoyed a rare opportunity to 
feed wild Burrowing Owls by hand. 

















nesting burrow, located about 50 
yards from the house. He flew di¬ 
rectly to a lookout at a comer of the 
swimming pool enclosure, and 
perched there erect and vigilant. 

The children captured crickets 
from the bucket, and held them at 
arm’s length above their heads. The 
canny owl bobbed his head and flew 
directly to each out-stretched chil¬ 
dren’s hand to snatch the insect 
while in mid-flight. 

What phenomenal eyesight and 
coordination! Time and time again, 
the little owl swooped toward an of¬ 
fering and ever so delicately thrust its 
talons forward and plucked the 
cricket from an out-stretched hand. 
He sampled the first couple crickets 
himself; then started flying back and 
forth from the children to the en¬ 
trance of the nesting burrow to offer 
crickets to the female and one of 
their fledglings. 

I could not resist trying my hand 
in this feeding endeavor as well; it 
was a marvelous experience. Even as 
we fed the male, he sometimes spot¬ 
ted a grasshopper moving through 
the dry ground cover and captured it 
to add to this afternoon insect pic¬ 
nic. The female never left the en¬ 
trance mound. 

Carl and Bill photographed the 
owls at their nesting burrow, and the 
children as they offered the male 
crickets. An hour passed all too 
quickly and suddenly the cricket 
bucket was empty—and the owl 
family satiated. 

Funny thing, though. Our Cape 
Coral friends told us that the owl 
family included six owls, having 
monitored the nest on countless 
early evenings when all six appeared 
near the nest entrance. But while our 
photographers were hard at work 
only one fledgling owl appeared. 

Of course, there was no way to tell 
whether we were seeing the same 
young owl as it popped in and out of 
the nesting burrow. Was this the 
hungriest and most aggressive owlet, 
or were the owlets taking turns feed¬ 
ing on crickets and grasshoppers? 

Hunger and the need to provide 
food for their brood seemed to 
motivate this family of owls to accept 
supplemental food from human 
families. They provided us with an 
altogether wonderful outdoor adven¬ 
ture. What a way to spend a Saturday 
afternoon. 



The thoughtfully 
perfect holiday gift 
for bird watching 
friends—or yourself! 
Subscribe by sending 
$15 for six colorful, 
information-packed 
bimonthly issues to: 


BIRD WATCHER S DIGEST 

Box 110, Dept. A WBi Marietta, OH 45750 
Visa/MC call 800-879-2473 awbo 


CRITTER 

COUNTRY 



Wild Bird Supplies 
Nature Gift Shops 


Backyard Wildlife 
Habitat Services 


_3 OPPORTUNITY INFO: 

(800) 451-6544 


NEW ZEALAND 

NATURE - ADVENTURE TOURS 
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STOP THE 
WAR! 

FEED THE 
SQUIRRELS! 

With the “original” chair 
& table squirrel feeder from 
Wildwood Farms. Research 
has proven when squirrels 
are fed on opposite ends of 
the property from birds, 
they tend to leave the bird 
feeders alone. They actually 
sit on the chair & eat com 
off the table. 

HAND CRAFTED-USA 
SOLID CEDAR 
Order yours Today! 
Wildwood Farms Inc. 

P.O. Box 304 
Clinton, Iowa 52732 
1-319-242-3767 


Please send me: 

□ 1 Feeder w/com - Only $24.95 

□ 2 Feeders w/corn - Only $39.95 
Add $3.00 shipping and handling for 
each feeder ordered. 

BONUS: Free Catalog with order. 

IL Residents Add Sales Tax 
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Victor Emanuel 
Nature Tours 


P.O. BOX 33008, AUSTIN, TX 78764 


T800-328VENT 
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BINOCULARS FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 

The Manomet Bird Observatory 
(MBO), a center for long-term en¬ 
vironmental research and education, 
and 18 Massachusetts bird clubs 
have started a drive to collect used 
binoculars and spotting scopes. This 
equipment will be sent to field 
biologists and conservation groups 
in Latin America. Because optical 
equipment is prohibitively expensive 
or simply unavailable in some areas 
of Latin America, many field biolo¬ 
gists are ill-equipped to conduct 
basic surveys of wintering and resi¬ 
dent birds. 

Participants at a recent symposium 
on migrant birds sponsored by MBO 
emphasized that certain populations 
of birds are declining. Deforestation 
and habitat fragmentation in winter¬ 
ing areas in tropical America may be 
accelerating this ominous trend. 

Noting that even modest contri¬ 
butions of equipment and funds 
could be tremendously beneficial to 
those gathering information on 
birds, Dr. R. Tod Highsmith, Public 
Information Coordinator at MBO, 
said, “There are scores of grassroots 


conservation and education groups 
in Latin America that could be work¬ 
ing much more effectively to inform 
their citizens about the value of pre¬ 
serving natural resources if they had 
the proper equipment.” 

In the future, additional support 
services maybe implemented to pro¬ 
vide banding supplies, field guides, 
bird books and journals, and eventu¬ 
ally, finances to assist field work in 
Latin American countries. 

MBO is eager to work with other 
groups and individuals from around 
the United States and Canada. For 
information about how your club can 
get involved, or how you can contri¬ 
bute to this effort, contact: Manomet 
Bird Observatory, Box 936, Mano¬ 
met, MA 02345; telephone (508) 
224-6521. 


What’s Happening? 

• November 17, 1990 - January 6, 
1991 

The 14th annual Birds in Art retro¬ 
spective exhibition of native and 
exotic bird art will be held at The 
High Desert Museum in Bend, Ore¬ 
gon. Western artists will be featured 



Bishop Petrogfyphs American Kestrel by Hans Peeters will be part of an 
exhibition of bird art featured at The High Desert Museum in Bend, Oregon. 



















in the exhibit, which will include a 
variety of styles and media: oil paint¬ 
ing, watercolor and sculpture. For 
more information contact museum 
personnel at 59800 S. Highway 97, 
Bend, OR 97702; telephone (503) 
382-4754. 

• December 1-2,1990 
The fourth annual Palm Springs 
Wildlife Art Show and Competition 
will be held at the Doubletree Resort 
Hotel in Palm Springs, California. 
The Decoy and Wildfowl Carvers As¬ 
sociation of Southern California 
sponsor this juried show that fea¬ 
tures exhibitions of fine art, wildlife 
sculptures and decoy and wildfowl 
carvings. Participants from through¬ 
out the nation are expected attend. 
Admission: adults $5; children under 
16 free. For more information, con¬ 
tact John Fairfield, 9340 Gregory 
Street, La Mesa, CA 92042; telephone 
(619) 462-0232. 

DISNEY ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF 
PEREGRINE FUND 

R oy E. Disney was elected Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Directors of 
The Peregine Fund, World Center 
for Birds of Prey. Disney is Vice 
Chairman of The Walt Disney Com¬ 
pany and Chairman of the Board of 
Shamrock Holdings Inc. He has long 
been committed to the conservation 
of raptors and other wildife. 

He produced the Disney film, 
Varda, the Peregrine Falcon, which 
alerted people throughout the world 
about the threats to the survival of 
the Peregine. The film set the stage 
for programs dedicated to the re¬ 
covery of this species throughout its 
range. 

Disney’s wife, Patricia, shares an 
interest in raptors and is also a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
The Peregrine Fund. 

Disney succeeds Tom J. Cade, 
who was elected to a lifetime ap¬ 
pointment as Founding Chairman. 
Dr. Cade founded The Peregrine 
Fund in 1970 and previously served 
as the President (1970-85) and 
Chairman of the Board (1985-89). 

For more information about The 
Peregrine Fund, write 5666 West 
Flying Hawk Lane, Boise, Idaho 
83709,(208)362-3716. ED 
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• CEDAR WAXWING Scarf (13 W x 49”) 
Captivated by its timeless splendor...Natures 
beauty of the Cedar Waxwing. Shimmering 
with vibrant fashion colors, this silky washable 
polyester scarf is sure to bring new life to your 
wardrobe — and what a great gift idea! 

$12.50 ppd 

• “LET IT SNOW” Sweatshirt 

What a combination! Chickadees and Snow 
on a warm and washable poly-cotton fleece. 
Screen printed in 4 colors, with white dimen¬ 
sional puff to bring out a classic effect. Should be 
on your gift list...to give or to get. $21.50 ppd 
We pay surface shipping within 48 states... 

Let VPS fight the traffic for you... 

“SHIPPING is on the CRICKET!" 

“Our cricket is one little fellow you can trust” 

f | THE HAPPY CRICKET 

P.O. Box 670 

Asheboro, North Carolina 27204 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back" 


Handcrafted Rough Cedar 
_ Birdfeeders 

- 1" rough-hewn cedar, 10095 
natural - no preservatives. 

- shatterproof plexiglass 
windows. 

- hand-nailed, (no staples) 

- built to last for years of 
enjoyment. 

* send for catalog to: 

LAKE OF THE ISLES FEEDERS 
2107 Penn Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


Purple Martin houses have 
become very popular gift 
items, particularly in the 
Christmas season. 

,** 0ST V 

m 

"Can eat 2,0011* 
mosquitoes per day" 

Give Grandpa a Trio-Granpa, 
and give him the pleasures of 
purple martins for a lifetime. 



The Trio-Grandpa TG-12 
Purple Martin house 

The Trio-Grandpa TG-12 martin 
house is the world’s most popular 
martin house, for the world’s most 
popular birds. Raises and lowers like 
a flag for easy maintenence. 

Made of cool, re¬ 
flective aluminum, so 
durable it should last 
lifetime! 

Has 12 rooms, guard 
rails to protect young 
nestlings, easy open¬ 
ing doors for mainte¬ 
nance, nylon rope 
lanyard, winter door 
stops to keep 
noxious sparrow 
pests, starling-free in¬ 
teriors and dri-nest 
subfloors. 

Perfect for martins and 
Grandpa too! 

Trio purple martin products 
are sold through leading hardware 
and general merchandising 
chains; and lawn and garden cen¬ 
ters. For further information 
about America's most wanted 
bird call; 1-800-255-2692. 

Nature House 

Nature House makes the best in martin products. 

Designed, tested and built in the USA, 



Attracting Goldfinches 

Q • Why can’t we attract Ameri¬ 
can Goldfinches to our feeders? We 
try in vain to lure them with thistle 
seed and although we see them from 
time to time, we are not successful. 
The other takers at our feeder are 
Pine Siskins. Our relatives back East 
have goldfinches by the dozens. I 
contacted the Portland Audubon 
Society, but the woman 1 spoke with 
said she had the same problem. We 
live in a wooded area southeast of 
Portland. Please help, this is our 
third year on finch seed. 

Lillian Carpenter 

Boring, Oregon 

It sounds like you are offer¬ 
ing the right food in the right feeder, 
but yours is not an uncommon prob¬ 
lem. Because goldfinches usually 
find plenty of natural foods, they are 
not always attracted to feeders. How¬ 
ever, they are attracted to water—for 
drinking and bathing—and many 
times a source of water will lure them 
to our yards when food does not. 

The habitat preferences of the 
species may, however, dictate their 
absence from your feeder. American 
Goldfinches prefer open grasslands, 
weedy fields, roadsides and open 
second-growth woodlands with sun¬ 
flowers, thistles, dandelions and 
other food plants. Because you say 
that you live in a wooded area of 
Oregon, the habitat available in your 
area may not be attractive to them. 

Pileated Nestbox 

Q • On several occasions we 
have seen a pair of Pileated Wood¬ 
peckers checking out the trees along 
the river in our back yard. After 
climbing up and down the trees and 
looking into the nest boxes, they 
take off. The entrance holes in the 
boxes are too small for them, but we 
would like to keep them around if 
possible. Can you tell me what size 
of nest box—and particularly the 


size of the entrance hole—they 
need? 

Victor A. Buenzle 

Roseburg, Oregon 

While other woodpeckers, 
like the Red-headed, Golden-fronted 
and Red-bellied woodpeckers and 
Northern Flickers are apt to use 
birdhouses as nesting sites, our 
sources provide no reference to 
Pileated Woodpeckers nesting in 
birdhouses. However, it’s always 
worth a try to entice a new species, or 
one not commonly known to utilize 
birdhouses. 

As for the size of the entrance hole, 
Pileated Woodpeckers typically ex¬ 
cavate entrances that are about 2 l k 
inches wide by 3 Vi inches in length 
(an oblong nesting cavity is a trade¬ 
mark of the Pileated Woodpecker). 
Try a floor size of 10 to 15 inches 
square. Also, most Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker nesting cavities are found 
between 15 and 75 feet high, so you 
may want to try to locate your nest 
box within that range. Good luck! 

Have any readers observed any 
Pileated Woodpeckers using a nest¬ 
ing box? 

Early Whimbrels 

Q • During the third week in 
July I was birding on the beach at 
Salterpath, North Carolina. I came 
upon a flock of shorebirds, and to 
my surprise, it was a flock of 
Whimbrels with a few Willets mixed 
in. I did not expect to see Whimbrels 
down here so early. Were they early 
migrants, or did they just decide to 
stay here instead of traveling to 
Canada? 

Kevin Franks 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

• While Whimbrels spend the 
“off-season” at coastal wedands and 
beaches from the southern United 
States to southern Chile and Brazil, 
they nest in the arctic tundra of 
Canada and Alaska. The arctic nest- 
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Terrific Christmas savings 
from Nature Press! 
All titles at least 15% off! 



HAWKS * HAWKS * HAWKS Cassette Tapes 


Nature Press 
40 West Spruce St. 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Phone your order and save time! 
1(800)532-6837 


The Family Series 


These are the definitive hawk identification guides. 
Combined, they help identify by demonstrating both 
conventional identification methods and getting the 
“feel” of identification by closely observing habits 
and behavior. We carry both books and find them to 
be complementary aids to identification. 

■ HAWKS 


These tapes from Peterson Field Guides bring a new 
approach to song identification. We carry these in 
the car to prepare for our destination. I think they are 
great for long plane flights. A tape and a small tape 
player fit easily into a briefcase. The Birding by Ear 
series has revolutionized identification by ear. 

■ EASTERN BIRD SONGS 


A landmark series on bird identification. Each volume 
covers a single family worldwide. The books comprise 
chapters on characteristics, classification, description, 
behavior, breeding, biology, and population status. If 
you are “into” a particular family or still struggling 
through shorebirds, these books are for you. Priced 
individually below, or buy all four and save 20%! 


William Clark and Brian Wheeler. 240 pages—24 
color, 40 black & white. Complete guide to all 39 
North American species including detailed 
descriptions, paintings, photos, and range maps. A 
Peterson Field Guide. 

List price $13.95 SAVE 15% $11.86 
■ HAWKS IN FLIGHT 

Peter Dunne, David Sibley, and Clay Sutton. 288 
pages, 173 photos. 

“A landmark. The first book dealing with a new 
aspect of birdwatching—the holistic method.” 

-Roger Tory Peterson 

List price $9.95 SAVE 15% $8.48 


Peterson Field Guides 


■ ADVANCED BIRDING 

Kenn Kauffman. 348 pages, 105 line drawings. An 
essential book for anyone who wants to move 
beyond the basics of birding. 

List price $14.95 SAVE 15% $12.71 

■ WESTERN BIRDS 

Roger Tory Peterson. 432 pages, 441 maps, 165 
paintings. Completely revised text, paintings, and 

List price $15.95 SAVE 15% $13.56 

■ EASTERN BIRDS 


Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology 

List price $25.00 Save 15% $21.25 

■ BIRDING BY EAR—EAST 

List price $35.00 Save 15% $26.75 

■ BIRDING BY EAR—WEST 

List price $35.00 Save 15% $26.75 



List price $145.00 Save 20% $116.00 

■ WATERFOWL 

Steve Madge and Hilary Burn 
298 pages 47 color plates 150 range maps 
Ducks, geese, and swans illustrated in all plumages; 
guide to identification. 

List price $35.00 SAVE 15% $29.75 

■ SWALLOWS AND MARTINS 

Angela Turner and Chris Rose 
258 pages 34 color plates 72 maps 
Identification and reference to the biology and ecology 
of 74 species. 

List price $35.00 SAVE 15% $29.75 

■ SHOREBIRDS 

Peter Hayman, John Marchart, and Tony Prater 
416 pages 88 color plates range maps 
Complete guide to world shorebirds; all species shown 
in various plumages. 

List price $40.00 SAVE 15%, $34.00 

■ SEABIRDS 

Peter Harrison 

448 pages 88 color plates 324 range maps 
312 species of seabirds identified. 

List price $35.00 SAVE 15% $29.75 


Hawks Got You Down?! 


Roger Tory Peterson. 384 pages, 390 maps. The 
standard guide for advanced and beginning birders. 

List price $13.95 SAVE 15% $11.86 

■ MAMMALS 

William Burt and Richard Grossenheider. 320 
pages, 230 animals shown in color illustrations. 380 
species of North America mammals described with 
identification. 

List price $12.95 Save 15% $11.00 


Nothing is more exciting than the hawk migration season—as long as you keep a 
respectful distance! Let everyone know how you feel about hawks with this hilarious 
T-Shirt from Nature Press! Gorgeous four-color art on comfortable cotton blends 
available in White, Yellow, Light Blue, and Green—Sizes S, M, L, XL. A terrific gift 
for your favorite bird-watcher! Only $10.95. ($8.95 with any book order!) 


FAX orders accepted 24 hours a day! (614)221-4271 


Qty: Titles: Price: 


■ WILDFLOWERS—NORTH¬ 
EASTERN/NORTH CENTRAL 
NORTH AMERICA 


Roger Tory Peterson and Margaret McKenny. 480 
pages. 1,293 species arranged by color and 
characteristics with illustrated glossaries. 

List price $12.95 Save 15% $11.00 

■ SOUTHWESTERN AND TEXAS 
WILDFLOWERS 

Niehaus/Ripper/Savage. 464 pages. 1,505 species 
arranged by color and characteristics with a family 
key for quick, reliable identification. 
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Address_ 
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State_ Zip_ 

□ Check □ VISA 



_ Shipping $3.00 

_ 5.5% tax (Ohio only)_ 
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List price $12.95 Save 15% $11.00 Signature. 











































SOLAR 

SIPPER™ 



“Because birds like a drink of water 
too.” 

The portable bird-tested Solar Sipper 
is a cold weather bird watering device. 
It uses the power of the winter sun as 
well as air insulation pockets to extend 
the time that water remains liquid in 
freezing temperatures during daylight 
hours. 

It is environmentally safe and makes a 
perfect gift. It may be used on the 
ground or on a dry birdbath. An availa¬ 
ble mounting bracket is useful for ele¬ 
vated installations near windows or 
feeders. 

Order now from Happy Bird Corp. 

479 South St., Foxboro, MA 02035 
Made in USA. Pat. Pending. 

Model STD SS Solar Black $19.95 
Model DLX SS Berry Red $26.95 
Add $15.00 for Mounting Bracket 
Add $3.50 per unit (with or without 
bracket) for shipping and handling. 
Dealers may wish to write for informa¬ 
tion. 


ing season is short—it begins about 
the first week of June when the 
tundra thaws, and ends by late July 
with freeze-up. During this period, 
Whimbrels and other arctic-nesting 
birds must quickly establish nesting 
territories, build nests, lay eggs, in¬ 
cubate, raise young and migrate 
south as quickly as possible. Some 
pairs are not successful in their 
nesting attempts and may migrate 
south before Whimbrels that have 
been successful in fledging offspring. 

The Whimbrels you observed may 
be early migrants from the nesting 
grounds; some individuals can be 
expected along our southern coasts 
by late July. In addition, we have 
noticed Whimbrels along the beach 
in Southern California throughout 
the year. These birds are probably 
immature non-breeders that do not 
make the trip to the arctic nesting 
grounds, as this species may not 
breed until their third spring. How¬ 
ever, sparse banding information 
and limited field research provides 
little insight into these summertime 
beach bums. 


Naming Birds 

How do naturalists qualify 
to have birds named after them? 
Marion Perkin 
Oakland, California 


Usually the person who first 
collected or described the bird named 
it after an associate or mentor. For 
instance, on Audubon’s trip up the 
Missouri River in 1843, he found a 
new sparrow and named it after his 
friend and associate Spencer F. Baird. 
Hence the bird’s name: Baird’s 
Sparrow. 

Sometimes the scientific name 
bears the naturalist’s name. The 
Spectacled Eider is named Somateria 
fischeri after Gotthelf Fischer, a 
German natural history professor. 

The practice of naming birds after 
naturalists and explorers was com¬ 
mon in the 19th century, but it has 
been discontinued for the most part. 
Today, the agency in charge of bird 
nomenclature in North America—the 
American Ornithologist’s Union- 
selects the name. 

These days, finding a new species 
is not an easy thing to do, as the avian 
world has been pretty thoroughly ex¬ 


plored. Naming the species is the easy 
part. 

^ Virtuous Patience 

I recently moved to south 
Florida and I would like to know if 
hummingbirds come to this area. I 
hung a liquid feeder but to date have 
not seen a one. Is there anything else I 
should be doing? 

Also in this area there are mock¬ 
ingbirds, which I love to listen to 
singing all day. What type of food can 
I put out to keep them in the area? 
R.V. Postiglione 
Boynton Beach, Florida 

Ruby-throated Humming¬ 
birds are found during the spring, 
summer and fall seasons throughout 
Florida. Patience is probably your 
only ally for attracting them to your 
feeder. 

As for feeding Northern Mocking¬ 
birds, they are unpredictable when it 
comes to supplemental feeding. Try 
feeding fruits at the bird feeder, in¬ 
cluding halved oranges, grapefruits 
and apples, and raisins softened over¬ 
night in water. You can also try feed¬ 
ing a sugar-water solution mixed with 
one part sugar to one part water. (A 
one part sugar to four parts water ratio 
is suggested for hummingbirds). Boil 
this solution to retard fermentation 
before offering it to the birds. Other 
birds are also likely to show up for 
these treats, including orioles, 
tanagers, robins, bluebirds, Brown 
Thrashers and Gray Catbirds. 

City Feeding 

We are new subscribers to 
Wildbird and look forward to each 
issue. We recently moved to Tempe, 
Arizona, from a small farm in south¬ 
ern Illinois. In Illinois we had a 
variety of birds to watch and feed. 
What would be the best type of 
feeders for a small city yard? We are 
already feeding hummers, but we 
would like to attract some other small 
birds. 

Cheryl Norris 
Tempe, Arizona 

A simple platform feeder will 
work well to attract neighborhood 
birds. Add some feed and see what 
birds are drawn to the feeder. Then, 
after you have enticed some birds that 
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you want to keep in your neighbor¬ 
hood, you may want to start with some 
specialty feeding. For instance, if 
cardinals or Pyrrhuloxia arrive, you 
will want to put out more sunflower 
seeds; for mockingbirds, some fresh 
fruits; and for ground-doves, millet. 
You may also want to refer to the bird 
seed and bird feeding articles in the 
May 1990 issue, the selective feeding 
article in the July 1990 issue and the 
bird feeder update and directory in 
the September 1990 issue of WildBird 
for more ideas about which feeder to 
set up in your yard. 

^ Rehab Bird Food 

• I enjoyed the Q— and—A 
about dangerous bird food in the 
June issue of Wildbird. I am a bird 
rehabilitator interested in the rice 
and bean recipe that was referenced 
in the article (Charlene Beane 
1990). Can you fill me in on the 
recipe? 

Shirley Adler 

Nederland, Colorado 


Charlene offers the follow¬ 
ing information: the rice and beans 
diet is offered to adult birds to feed to 
their chicks.This diet is a combina¬ 
tion of rice, popcorn kernels, soy¬ 
beans, whole or split dried peas and 
wheat. Popcorn is used because it is 
processed for human consumption 
and is less likely to carry afflatoxins, 
but any clean corn will do. The dry 
mix can be soaked overnight, then 
boiled about 20 minutes to kill any 
toxins in the soybeans. 

Fledglings can eat this soft food 
early and easily, long before they are 
strong enough and sufficiently co¬ 
ordinated to crack seed. Often they 
pick out the rice because it is the 
softest grain in the mix. 

For wild birds that must be hand 
fed, the food of choice will likely be 
Skipio’s Egg Food. It is 19 percent 
dried egg and five percent crushed 
insects, plus a variety of nutritious 
grain-source nutrients. A friend 
raised a very small mockingbird until 
fully feathered on this food and it 
had no problems. While this food 
has had limited testing with a variety 
of birds, it seems to nourish fledg¬ 
lings well. Will it replace the old 
standby—canned cat food? Time 
will tell. CE 
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Photographing Birds In Flight 

by TIM GALLAGHER 


M ore than any other quality that 
birds possess, it is their ability 
to fly that has most fascinated people 
through the centuries. It is also a 
quality that many a nature photog¬ 
rapher has struggled to capture, often 
in vain. 

Fortunately for today’s photogra¬ 
phers, improvements in equipment 
and techniques have made it in¬ 
finitely less difficult to get good shots 
of birds in flight. With practice and 
persistence, anyone can take flight 


pictures of which they can be proud. 

Before beginning a nuts and bolts 
discussion of equipment and tech¬ 
niques, let’s first differentiate be¬ 
tween two types of bird-flight photog¬ 
raphy. This article will describe basic 
flight photography in the field. Mo¬ 
bility is the key word in this kind of 
photography, which precludes the 
use of elaborate artificial lighting 
setups and heavy equipment. The 
photographer relies on a good choice 
of locale, and some luck to get “The 
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zoom lens. Zoom lenses provide the 
option of changing the focal length 
of the lens, and in so doing, the 
framing of the image photographed. 
Some popular zoom lenses include 
, an “old standard” 80-200mm zoom, 
or a 100-300mm zoom, but there are 
a host of options available to action 
photographers. 

Zoom lenses will allow you more 
freedom when composing your pho¬ 
tographs. They are especially helpful 
when you are photographing flocks 
of birds that may require a wider 
field of view and greater depth of 
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M ore than any other quality that 
birds possess, it is their ability 
to fly that has most fascinated people 
through the centuries. It is also a 
quality that many a nature photog¬ 
rapher has struggled to capture, often 
in vain. 

Fortunately for today’s photogra¬ 
phers, improvements in equipment 
and techniques have made it in¬ 
finitely less difficult to get good shots 
of birds in flight. With practice and 
persistence, anyone can take flight 


pictures of which they can be proud. 

Before beginning a nuts and bolts 
discussion of equipment and tech¬ 
niques, let’s first differentiate be¬ 
tween two types of bird-flight photog¬ 
raphy. This article will describe basic 
flight photography in the field. Mo¬ 
bility is the key word in this kind of 
photography, which precludes the 
use of elaborate artificial lighting 
setups and heavy equipment. The 
photographer relies on a good choice 
of locale, and some luck to get “The 
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Flight Photo.” 

The other type of bird-flight pho¬ 
tography could be described as a 
kind of modified “studio” photog¬ 
raphy. Though the pictures are taken 
outdoors, the photographers take 
their studio lighting equipment and 
set it up in strategic locations where 
birds are bound to fly past. Flight 
paths birds take to reach feeders, or 
flowers where hummingbirds feed 
regularly are favorite locations for 
this kind of set up. 

This is a highly specialized form of 
photography that may utilize several 
electronic flashes, an artificial back¬ 
ground and an automatic shutter¬ 
triggering device that the bird sets off 
when it flies through an infra-red 
beam. 

We will not be covering “outdoor 
studio” flight photography in this 
article. However, birders who wish to 
learn more about this fascinating 
technique should read Robert 
Meyerriecks’ article, “Photographing 
Garden Birds In Flight,” in the 
February 1989 issue of WildBird. 

To take frame-filling pictures of 
individual birds in flight, a telephoto 
lens is a virtual necessity. Wild birds 
are usually very cautious and when 
flying they can move quickly in and 
out of the effective range of your 
camera lens. 

I generally use either a 300mm or a 
400mm telephoto lens with my 
35mm single-lens-reflex (SLR) 
camera, depending on the size of the 
birds I expect to photograph and 
how close I think I can get to them. 
Internal focus lenses are generally 
best because they focus quickly and 
smoothly, with fewer turns of the 
focusing adjustment required to go 
from minimum close focus to infinity. 

A fun option to a fixed focal length 
lens, like a 300mm telephoto, is a 
zoom lens. Zoom lenses provide the 
option of changing the focal length 
of the lens, and in so doing, the 
framing of the image photographed. 
Some popular zoom lenses include 
!, an “old standard” 80-200mm zoom, 
1 or a 100-300mm zoom, but there are 
e a host of options available to action 
% photographers. 

| Zoom lenses will allow you more 
< freedom when composing your pho- 
I tographs. They are especially helpful 
| when you are photographing flocks 
o of birds that may require a wider 
I field of view and greater depth of 
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To get this flight photograph, the author pre-focused on this Swainson’s Hawk 
as it perched on a post, then snapped the photo as the bird flushed. 


field. Their only downfall is that 
zoom lenses require more light than 
a standard telephoto lens with the 
same magnifying power. 

B ecause telephoto lenses tend to 
magnify the bad effects of any 
camera movement or hand shake, 
some type of support system is usu¬ 
ally required. Rifle-stock shoulder 
mounts are popular with many action 
photographers. They offer a steady 
grip on the camera with maximum 
mobility. Some shoulder stocks have 
a threaded hole on the bottom to 
attach a monopod for even greater 
stability. 

When it comes right down to it 
though, it is hard to beat a tripod for 
stability—if you are in a situation 
where you can use one effectively. 
Tripods can work particularly well 
for photographing some of the large, 
slower flying birds such as pelicans, 
eagles and Buteo hawks. Tripods 
also work well if you plan to photo¬ 
graph along a well-used flight path 
for waterfowl or sea birds. 

Perhaps the best way to help coun¬ 
teract the effects of motion in flight 
photography is to use a fast shutter 
speed. A shutter speed of 1/1000 of a 
second will eliminate most camera 
movement problems, even when us¬ 
ing a 400mm lens. In most situations, 
however, a relatively fast film is re¬ 
quired to get a good exposure at 
1/1000 of second. 

The key to selecting the right film 


is to choose a comparatively fast film 
that still provides good image quality. 
First, the higher the ASA rating, the 
faster the film. However, while films 
with an ASA of 400, 1000 or 1600 
provide the opportunity to use faster 
shutter speeds, you will lose image 
quality and your photographs will be 
grainy. 

My favorite film for flight photog¬ 
raphy is Fujichrome 100. To com¬ 
pensate for the slower film, I per¬ 
sonally prefer to have the processing 
lab “push” the film speed to ASA 200 
for me. To accomplish this, I set the 
camera for ASA 200 film, shoot the 
entire roll as usual with the appro¬ 
priate light metering, then instruct 
the lab to push the film one stop 
during processing. Most labs will do 
this for a moderate extra fee, and I 
have found the results from pushing 
the film are usually outstanding. 

Determining the correct exposure 
setting can be a problem in flight 
photography. The built-in exposure 
meters in most 35mm SLR cameras 
are fine for average lighting condi¬ 
tions. However, when you have a 
dark bird flying across a brightly-lit 
sky, you may encounter exposure 
problems. 

When confronted with this situa¬ 
tion, the light intensity of the sky 
often overpowers the meter. The re¬ 
sult is usually a perfectly lighted sky 
with a black silhouette of a flying bird 
in your photograph. This is a com¬ 
mon problem when using automatic 
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exposure cameras. 

To compensate, take a meter read¬ 
ing of something with a similar color 
and reflective quality as the bird you 
want to photograph—the ground, a 
rock, some shrubbery—and set the 
shutter and aperture manually for 
that setting. By using this method, 
the bird should be correctly exposed. 

It should be noted that this method 
of manual overriding of a built-in 
meter is usually not necessary if your 
camera has a matrix light-metering 
system. These systems take into ac¬ 
count the lighting requirements of 
foreground subjects and balance the 
light metering accordingly. 

I recently field tested a couple of 
cameras with matrix metering sys¬ 
tems. I had excellent results when 
using an automatic exposure, and 1 
didn’t need to fool around with the 
aperture and shutter speed settings 
at all. 

P erhaps the most difficult element 
of bird flight photography is to 
get a sharp focus on a quickly moving 
object. No matter how you do it, it 
takes speed, a good eye and, above 
all, lots of practice. 

There are two commonly used 
techniques: pre-focusing and follow 
focusing. In the first method, the 
camera is focused on a place where 
you expect a bird to pass closely. As 
the bird approaches, you follow it in 
your viewfinder until it reaches the 
point of perfect focus, then trip the 
shutter. This works especially well if 
you are in a blind near a nest or a 
favorite perching area of a particular 
bird. You know the bird will eventu¬ 
ally fly by, and if you’re prepared you 
can get a nice image. 

Another example of pre-focusing 
is to focus on a bird that is perched, 
then snap the shutter as it takes off. 
Usually a bird will still be in sharp 
focus for a moment—especially if it 
flies off in a lateral direction. I had 
excellent results using this technique 
to photograph hawks last summer in 
the grasslands of Canada. Whenever 
I spotted a hawk perched on a fence 
post along the road, I rolled my truck 
window down, turned off the engine 
and rolled to a stop. I usuallyjust had 
enough time to focus the camera be¬ 
fore the hawk flushed from its perch. 
Using this technique, I obtained 
some of my favorite flight shots 
during the trip. 
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The “follow focus” technique re¬ 
quires you to follow a flying bird 
through your camera’s viewfinder, 
adjusting the focus as you pan in an 
attempt to maintain a consistently 
sharp image. This takes a little prac¬ 
tice, but it is definitely the way to go 
once you master the method, because 
you are continuously ready to snap a 
picture whenever you see a pleasing 
image in your viewfinder. 

Considering the high cost of film 
and processing, I recommend prac¬ 


ticing a little before trying this 
method out on birds. Try focusing on 
a frisbee that is tossed back and forth 
in front of you (without using any 
film, of course!). Next, focus on 
pigeons flying around the park or 
gulls at the local pier. You’ll find this 
exercise to be fun as well as helpful 
when you find a “hard-to-get” bird in 
flight. 

The new autofocus cameras are an 
interesting option to manual-focus 
photography. Many nature photog¬ 


raphers have resisted this new tech¬ 
nology, especially for wildlife action 
photography. I have mixed feelings 
about the equipment myself. 

I recently field-tested a top-rated 
autofocus camera outfitted with a 
300mm lens. I was pleased with the 
few excellent flight shots that I took 
with the equipment, but the expe¬ 
rience raised the question: could I 
have taken the same pictures as 
easily, and perhaps even more easily, 
with manual equipment? 

The answer: I think I could have. 
The major problem with the system 
was that it was necessary to keep the 
focus sight in the center of the frame 
directly on the subject to keep the 
image sharp. Sometimes when the 
sight slipped off the bird, the lens 
instantly focused into infinity, turn¬ 
ing the bird into an indistinct blur 
that was easily lost in the viewfinder. 
That never would have happened if 1 
were focusing manually. 

The autofocus did work well for 
taking quick shots of shorebirds 
running past on the beach, but for 
flight photographs it left something 
to be desired. Still, autofocus equip¬ 
ment is being improved constantly. 
I’ll be very interested to see what new 
innovations come out in the near 
future. 

Choosing the right place to take 
bird flight photographs will make 
your picture-taking easier. Several 
places and situations I’ve en¬ 
countered come immediately to 
mind. They are places where I had 
little more to do than aim and shoot 
to get good photographs. 

I remember photographing terns— 
Forster’s and Least—a few times at a 
manmade spillway where ocean 
water rushed into an estuary at high 
tide. Terns by the dozen hung in the 
air, hovering, then swooping down 
to capture tiny fish. To photograph 
their aerial antics, I simply laid on 
my back and pointed my camera up 
at the birds as they hung in place on 
a light breeze barely 12 feet away. If 
you look around your area you may 
find a similar place that attracts 
terns, kingfishers and other interest¬ 
ing birds. 

Another good setup for me is a 
nearby coastal channel where Brown 
Pelicans often fly past or dive down 
to capture unsuspecting fish. Here, I 
sometimes experiment with slow 
shutter speeds on these large, lum- 
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bering flyers. 

Using a tripod and panning along 
with the bird as it flies past creates a 
nice effect—a sharp image of the 
pelican’s head and body, with 
blurred wings and background to ac¬ 
centuate speed. It’s fun to see just 
how slow a shutter speed you can use 
effectively. I sometimes shoot at 1/60 
of a second or even less using a 
400mm lens. But you must learn to 
“pan” the tripod smoothly. 

In the spring and summer you can 
sometimes get good flight shots of 
birds near their nesting territories. 
While I do not suggest unduly bother¬ 
ing nesting birds—no photograph is 
worth the loss of a bird’s eggs or 
young—sometimes you can take ex¬ 
cellent flight pictures of parent birds 
without getting close to their nests. 

I recently photographed an adult 
American Avocet in flight at a local 
sanctuary without ever leaving the 
nature trail. As with many species, 
nesting avocets are aggressive toward 
intruders—birds, other animals or 
humans. Whenever a hiker or group 
of bird watchers walked by, one of 
the adults would invariably fly over to 
investigate. The avocet didn’t seem 
overly disturbed, in fact, the bird 
never let out a distress call. Ob¬ 
serving this, I sat down and was 
ready for the bird to fly over when¬ 
ever someone came along. It was a 
perfect opportunity for flight 
photography. 

One thing about bird flight pho¬ 
tography: it does burn up a lot of film. 
Not every photograph you take will 
be in focus, not every one will have 
correct lighting, and some won’t be 
balanced visually. A good image of a 
bird in flight will probably be much 
rarer than the rejects. If you get one 
or two sharp, well-composed images 
for every 10 frames you fire off, you’re 
doing great. 

Don’t be discouraged, because 
when you do get a stunning flight 
photograph, you’ll get satisfaction- 
plus, knowing how difficult a tech¬ 
nique you have mastered. Nearly 
anyone can take a photograph of a 
perched bird, but few people capture 
the essence of birds in flight. 

But no matter what the trouble and 
expense, it will all be worth it the first 
time you present a slide show of your 
new photographs. Nothing im¬ 
presses people more than good clear 
images of birds in flight. HU 
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Mastercard, Visa, American Express, Discover, Optima cards. 

Hours 10-5:30 CST, Mon. thru Fri. U.S. & Canadian sales only. 3% freight on credit card orders. 

2401 Tee Circle, Suite 106, Norman, OK 73069 

Toll-Free Order Line: (800) 356-6603 Advice/Tech Questions: (405) 364-0858 


SPECIAL 

PURCHASE 

SALE! 

Bausch & Lomb’s new 
world-class 10 x 42mm 
Elite binoculars are 
everything a serious 
birder could hope for! A 
5.6° field, very close 12' 
near focus, long 17mm 
eye relief, and the su¬ 
perlative high-contrast 
optics for which B & L 
Elites are justly world- 
famous. A soft leather 
case, a lifetime war¬ 
ranty, and a savings of 
nearly 60%! Also avail¬ 
able armored at $849. 

$i653 95 


$699 
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Reader Forum 


Readers Offer Squirrel Experiences Extraordinare 


T he WildBird readers provided 
some valuable information and 
stories about squirrels in response to 
our September Reader Forum ques¬ 
tion: “Tell us about your squirrel- 
related experiences.” 

Squirrels and bird feeders don’t 
always mix well. But whether you are 
“for ‘em or agin 'em,” we think you’ll 
find these squirrely anecdotes from 
across the country most interesting. 


Count me as one of those people 
who will defend the sometimes pesky 
and inventive squirrel, but it’s often 
quite entertaining when a squirrel is 
foiled in its attempt to take over the 
birds’ dining table. 

At our weekend cabin, which is 
located on 80 acres of mixed oak, 
tallgrass prairie and riparian habi¬ 
tats, both feathered and furred wild¬ 
life is attracted to a 30-gallon metal 
garbage can that we have modified to 
serve as a pilfer-proof, non-edible 
bird feeder. The feeder is stocked 
during the fall and winter months 
with black oil sunflower seeds, and it 
attracts many species of birds and 
other animals. 

Around dawn we are usually 
awakened by rambunctious squirrels 
as they jump from the trees sur¬ 
rounding the cabin onto the cabin 
roof and make their way to the bird 
feeder. The feeder is positioned on 
top of an old picnic table, which 
serves as a convenient dining area 
for the ravenous squirrels. We have 
seen as many as six squirrels on the 
table at one time. 

One crisp winter morning I heard 
animals galloping across the roof 
and crawled out of my warm sleeping 
bag to indulge in a steaming cup of 
hot chocolate and see what variety of 
critters had come to visit. As usual, 
there were three or four squirrels on 
the table. 

In the tree branches above the 
table, waiting not so patiently for 
their turns, were several Carolina 
Chickadees, a red-bellied Wood- 
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pecker, a Tufted Titmouse and a few 
Blue Jays. The squirrels clearly “had 
the floor” and were not yielding to 
any amount of protest from the birds. 

After about twenty minutes, a 
daring little chickadee landed beside 
the bushy tail of one of the squirrels 
and reached out to give it a well- 
placed peck. A feisty little character, 
this one! 

To my surprise, rather than argue 
with the arrogant and hungry chick¬ 
adee, the squirrel surprisingly beat a 
hasty retreat back into the woods, 
with the rest of his group following 
close behind. 

While I’ve observed a Northern 
Bob white bluff out Blue Jays at this 
feeder by simply puffing out its 
feathers and threatening to “flog” the 
Blue Jays, this was the first time I’ve 
seen a diminutive chickadee tackle a 
squirrel—and win. 

Patricia L. Muzny 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

We live on several wooded acres that 
include dozens of mature oak trees. 
In addition to the acorns produced 
by these trees, I feed about 1000 
pounds (that’s one-half ton) of black 
sunflower seeds every winter. I also 
feed several hundred pounds of sun¬ 
flower chips in warmer weather. 
Needless to say, squirrels, mostly 
grays, are common here. 

My main feeders are tube feeders 
that I hang from tree branches under 
dome-shaped plastic squirrel baffles. 
The baffles are completely effective 
for keeping squirrels out of the 
feeders. 

I often see the squirrels trying to 
get at the feeders, but they always 
either fall off, or climb back the way 
they came. The baffles have saved me 
big dollars in seed expenses. I strong¬ 
ly recommend them. 

On the down side, I had a suction 
cup window feeder that was popular 
with finches, chickadees and siskins. 
The feeder was located about six feet 
above the ground and about five feet 


below a nearby ash tree branch. 

The squirrels tried to climb up to 
it, but they couldn’t get a grip on our 
Masonite siding. Lately they have 
began dive-bombing it from the tree 
branch. As you might guess, these 
“flying” squirrels knocked the feeder 
cups loose and had several con¬ 
venient meals on the ground. Since 
this episode was repeated several 
times, I have taken the feeder down 
for fear that it wouldn’t stand the 
punishment of this aerial barrage. 

I have put out both shelled and 
on-the-cob corn, and collect acorns 
to put out in the cold months. Our 
squirrels will not even sniff at these 
offerings as long as there is a sun¬ 
flower seed to be found below the 
tube and platform bird feeders. 

Therefore, I choose to feed a few 
squirrels so my ground-feeding birds 
have at least some access to food too. 
Besides, I have often observed that a 
gang of Blue Jays, a group of grackles 
or a covey of Northern Bobwhites 
can make a squirrel think twice about 
hanging around under the feeders. 
Ronald G. Evans 
Topeka, Kansas 

I would like to pass this information 
along to people that are having squir¬ 
rel problems. We had an old mounted 
goshawk in the attic that I put out 
near our feeders. I have not had a 
squirrel problem since I installed it 
three years ago. 

Stan Moulson 
Hamilton, Wisconsin 

I remember when I first started feed¬ 
ing birds. There was an oak tree 
outside my favorite viewing window, 
and I decided to hang a tubular 
feeder on one of its long branches. I 
filled the feeder with sunflower seeds 
and within just one day, all the seed 
was on the ground, along with the 
seed port, which was chewed off the 
feeder. Incriminating evidence! 

A week later I caught the gray 
bandit that was spilling the seed. But 
I decided I would need to do some- 








A Band-tailed Pigeon raids a squirrel feeder in an example of “turn-about is 
fair play.” 


thing to stop future squirrel raids. 
First, I lengthened the ropes that the 
feeders were hanging from. Did that 
work? Of course not! The squirrels 
were right at home on the longer 
ropes. 

Now I have baffles on my feeder 
ropes, but having pity on the gray 
munchkins, I put some feed on the 
ground to satisfy their insatiable 
hunger. 

Michael Monette 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


In response to your request for squir¬ 
rel anecdotes, I have a million of 
them. I don’t know where to begin! 

I, for one, welcome the little crea¬ 
tures with all their crazy acro-aero- 
batics. I have been feeding squirrels 
and birds within six feet of each 
other for the past 14 years. 

The answer to preserving your bird 
seeds is simple—provide for the 
squirrels too. The only time squirrels 
get into my bird feeder is when 
THEIR feeder is empty. Throughout 
the year I buy 75 pound bags of 
shelled walnuts, peanuts or almonds 
to fill the feeder, and the squirrel’s 
desires. 

As you can see by the enclosed 
photo, “tum-about is fair play.” It 
takes one big Band-tailed Pigeon or 
two Stellar Jays to open the squirrel 
feeder! 

J.C. Warner 

Big Bear Lake, California 

We live in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in a relatively iso¬ 
lated area. About two years ago, a 
California ground squirrel moved 
under our stairway. The ground squir¬ 
rel would eat the seed that fell below 
the bird feeder, but never attempted 
to climb the pole (California ground 
squirrels are pretty good climbers). 

We named the squirrel Harvey, 
but had to change its name to Har- 
vette when it had a litter of young 
that spring. Because of the increase 
in the squirrel population, we began 
seeing more predatory species near 
our house. 

One morning, my wife found a 
rattlesnake on our stair landing that 
was in the process of swallowing a 
juvenile ground squirrel. We both 
have observed coyotes and bobcats 
on their rounds by our house. And 
we are delighted to see the Red¬ 


tailed Hawk as it soars over our 
house, probably looking to catch one 
of the squirrels. 

Last fall we were surprised to see a 
black bear walk up our driveway and 
into our carport. We knew that black 
bears came down from the high 
country in the autumn to forage on 
acorns, but we felt this visit to our 
house was in search of small mam¬ 
mals—our squirrels. 

I had considered using a Have-A- 
Heart trap to remove some of the 
ground squirrels, but besides the 
rattlesnake, we enjoy seeing the in¬ 
crease of the predatory species in the 
area. 

Larry Baker 

Three Rivers, California 

I live on a family-owned ranch in 
Colorado. We live on a hillside that 
is part of the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. Our location is fantastic 
for birds, but also for chipmunks, 
tree squirrels and ground squirrels. 

I have squirrel-proof bird feeders, 
and I also found that putting out 
“scratch,” a feed mixture for 
chickens, works well to divert squir¬ 
rels and other rodents from my 
prime bird feeders. 

However, I kept getting more and 
more tree squirrels, ground squirrels 
and chipmunks. Soon they were 
eating at least five pounds of seed 
daily, and then they started eating 


my flowers. 

I sprayed the plants with repellent, 
and when that didn’t work, I netted 
all my flowers in tubs. I even bought a 
“Mole Evictor,” a device guaranteed 
to get rid of rodents—it didn’t. The 
chipmunks used it for a lookout post 
and seemed to enjoy the vibrations it 
made. 

I gave up on most of the flowers, 
and finally, gave up on feeding birds 
in the summer entirely, for two rea¬ 
sons. First, rattlesnakes invaded my 
yard, hunting the chipmunks and 
squirrels. One week we found two 
rattlesnakes INSIDE our house. 

The second reason is as scary as 
the first. We found a dead prairie 
dog in our back yard. The prairie dog 
had been displaced from a road con¬ 
struction project nearby, but we 
didn’t know why it died. 

I visited with people from several 
agencies about the prairie dog, and 
learned about the danger of plague in 
rodent populations. By feeding in 
the summer in my locale, I was in¬ 
viting the very real danger of plague 
with the abnormally concentrated 
populations of ground and tree squir¬ 
rels and chipmunks. 

Because of these two dangers, I 
have decided not to feed in the 
summer, except for one niger thistle 
feeder that is totally rodent proof, 
and my sugar water feeders for 
orioles and hummingbirds. 
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I hope the other stories you re¬ 
ceive will have happier endings than 
mine, but 1 have found one bright 
spot in all this. 1 found that since 1 
have stopped summer feeding, the 
starlings, blackbirds, crows and mag¬ 
pies have scattered. This has made it 
safer for my shyer birds to raise off¬ 
spring. 1 have many more nesting 
birds around the house than before, 
and they are using all the nesting 
boxes I have put out, where before 
many stood empty. 

Rhonda Woodward 
Morrison, Colorado 

If bird lovers wish to keep squirrels 
from their feeders, they can simply 
use a three inch or larger diameter 
metal pole to mount their feeder on. 
No squirrel can climb a metal pole 
that it cannot reach around. 

1 use discarded clothesline poles. 
Squirrels try to climb them but none 
has succeeded in the four years I’ve 
used these poles. 

I’ve also been able to raccoon- 
proof these poles. So far only one 
young bandit with an engineering 
degree from MIT has climbed it. But 
if he’s so resourceful, he deserves the 
few sunflower seeds he gets. 

Ronald J. Heikes 
Blooming Prairie, Minnesota 


I’m sure you’ve opened up a Pan¬ 
dora’s box with your request for 
squirrel experiences. What birder 
can resist a chance to tell about their 
hilariously insane antics while on 
squirrel patrol? Those insidious, 
crafty little rodents have us chasing 
them like Wile E. Coyote chases the 
Road Runner—unendingly and to 
no avail! 

Living in the country, we have a 
multitude of rodents to deal with, but 
none more frustrating than the gray 
squirrel. Red squirrels are just as per¬ 
sistent as the grays, but they can be 
quite amusing as they attempt a far- 
reaching leap, grab the seed tray, lose 
their grip and fall, eyes bulging, onto 
the ground below. But, of course, 
they’re at it again in the blink of 
an eye. 

My husband and 1 have had very 
little luck in our efforts to thwart the 
squirrels. We started calmly enough, 
banging on the window or going out¬ 
side to yell and clap our hands. We 
quickly graduated to throwing little 
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firecrackers in their general vicinity, 
but nothing we tried worked. 

Last year we bought a feeder with a 
huge dome on top. The squirrels 
learned to jump through the opening. 
When we closed the opening, they 
knocked the feeder to the ground 
and broke it. 

We started keeping a very loud air 
horn near the window, and when 
we’d see a squirrel, we’d blast them! 
That really worked well—for a while. 
Then they caught on that the horn 
wasn’t life-threatening, just annoy¬ 
ing (probably more so to us than 
to them). 

This year my husband got creative. 
He started keeping water guns by the 
window and shot the squirrels as 
they ate. The look of bewilderment 
and annoyance on their faces as they 
were continuously squirted in the 
face was priceless. 

Eventually that method proved 
impractical and time-consuming, so 
my husband got even more creative. 
He filled a small bowl with cold, cold 
water. As the squirrels sat innocently 
on the seed tray, gorging themselves 
with the bird’s food, he doused them! 
Now that was effective. 

These days if they even think they 
see him coming, they run for their 
dry lives. We even trained them to 
respond to the word: rodent. As they 
approach the feeders, we simply say, 
“Rodent,” in a strong and threaten¬ 
ing tone, and they are gone. 

However, I recendy read that squir¬ 
rels only live one to two years in the 
wild. Considering our abundant 
hawk and owl populations and the 
cold New Hampshire winters, we 
probably encounter a new batch of 
squirrels each year and must go 
through the training period all over. 
Jaime Raynor 
Walpole, New Hampshire 


I have a large yard with a bird feeder 
near the house. I spread cracked 
corn, old crackers, cereal and raisins 
along the edge of my back yard for 
the pheasants, raccoons and skunks. 
The squirrels seem to prefer these 
treats and leave the bird feeder alone. 
I even throw out fruit pits and cut-up 
soft apples. They seem to be a treat 
for the squirrels. 

Also, if your readers have fussy 
cats or dogs, as I do, they can put out 
the old food their pets turned their 


noses up at. I use an old aluminum 
pie plate to feed it in, and it is always 
gone the following morning. 

One more treat: eggs that I’ve had 
in my refrigerator longer than two 
weeks. Bluejays, crows and starlings 
love them. 

I might add that with all my feed¬ 
ing, nothing bothers my small vege¬ 
table garden. 

Ann McGo\em 
Saugus, Massachusetts 


This month’s “Reader Forum” ques¬ 
tion is: Where is your favorite birding 
site? Is it your local woodland or a 
river’s edge, or is it a distant place 
you visited on a trip? Tell us about 
your favorite birding hotspot, where 
it is located, the birds you have seen 
there and why it is your favorite. 

Send your responses to WildBird 
Forum, P.O. Box 6050, Mission Viejo, 
California 92690. Photographs are 
welcome. Responses will be printed 
in the January 1991 issue of WildBird. 




Attract wild birds 

with a 

NELSON 
BIRD 
BATH 


HEATER. 


The NELSON “Blue Devil” 
Bird Bath Heater (Model 
30204) keeps your bird bath 
ice-free all winter long, so 
wild birds can get the water 
they desperately need. 

You’ll find your heated bird bath will often attract more birds and 
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The NELSON Bird Bath Heater is dependable and economical to oper¬ 
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baths. A special thermostat keeps water between 40-50 degrees. 

When Nature freezes over other sources of water this winter, wild 
birds will depend on yours. Ask about the NELSON “Blue 
Devil” Bird Bath Heater at your local lawn & garden, 
hardware or farm supply store. 
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Nelson Manufacturing Company 
3049 - 12th Street SW 
P.O. Box 636, Dept. BW 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 
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Birdhouse 

Bloodsuckers 

What You Need To Know About Fleas, Lice, 
Mites And Other Nest-box Pests. 


T he temperature outside was 
hovering around zero. A 
friend had given me per¬ 
mission to look in his martin house 
for any lingering fleas. I could tell by 
the look on his face that he thought 1 
was crazy, looking for living insects 
in freezing weather. But the moment 
we opened the house, there they 
were, lined up along the nest twigs, 
completely motionless and apparent¬ 
ly frozen. 

A few hours later, in the warmth of 
my laboratory, they were up and 
hopping, ready to resume the pre- 
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BUSHHELL 


Best in their price range. 
Robert Manns consults 
and prescribes worldwide. 

Isn’t it time you looked 
into a better 
Binocular? 


Robert Manns & Associates 


The life cycle of a flea begins with the 
female laying over one thousand eggs 
at a time. Larvae hatch, feed and 
grow until they cycle into the pupae 
stage. Adults live to eat and breed. 
The entire life cycle may take only 
three or four weeks for some species. 


carious life of an obligate parasite— 
an insect whose life depends upon 
getting a meal from another animal. 

Fleas, one and all, are blood¬ 
sucking parasites of birds and 
mammals. In North America, north of 
Mexico, there are about 275 species 
of fleas, but only about 30 species 
regularly feed on birds. 

Birds that nest in cavities and bird 
houses are most commonly attacked 
by fleas. However, some fleas thrive 
in bulky, damp nests or enclosed 
nests that maintain a high level of 
humidity inside. 

In general, fleas of cavity-nesting 
birds tend to be choosy about their 
hosts and are usually found in the 
nests of only one species, or at most, 
a few related species. The common 
flea of Purple Martin houses, for 
example, also is found in Tree Swal¬ 
low nests, but rarely infests other 
bird nests. 

Several of the fleas that live in 
large, bulky bird nests will feed on a 
variety of birds. A select few flea spe¬ 
cies show very little host preference 
and may be found on almost any 
kind of bird. 

As you might reasonably expect, 
the fleas that live in nest boxes or 
nesting cavities often stay in the nest 
throughout their life cycles and over¬ 
winter there in one stage or another. 
With luck, a bird will return to the 
nesting box or cavity in the spring, 
and the patient fleas will be re¬ 
warded with a meal ticket. If no bird 
appears, the fleas are likely to starve 
before they find another host. 

Fleas inhabiting nests that are not 
re-used, on the other hand, must 
leave the nest to find a new host. 
Their search usually begins shortly 
after the nestlings fledge. 

The flea’s life history is essentially 
similar to that of any other advanced 
insect. In the case of bird fleas, over 
one thousand eggs maybe laid in the 
bird nest at a time. Flea eggs are tiny, 
pinhead-sized, oval eggs that hatch 
after a few days into white maggot¬ 
like larvae. 



These tiny, legless creatures can 
move with surprising speed through 
the detritus in the bottom of the nest. 
They live on bits of blood deposited 
in the nest by the adults, bits of fun¬ 
gus or other organic matter, or, in 
really hard times, on each other. 

After undergoing three stages of 
larval growth, they reach their max¬ 
imum size and pupate in silken 
cocoons that maybe attached direct¬ 
ly to the nesting material. 

The length of time the juvenile 
fleas spend in each of these stages 
varies with different species. In some 
species, only a week or so is required 
for each stage. For these species, 
only three or four weeks are required 
to mature from egg to adult. 

Each species must over-winter in 
some stage of development because 
they are not likely to reproduce dur¬ 
ing the temperate winter months. 
The two bird fleas that I am most 
familiar with—the fleas that attack 
Purple Martins and Bank Swallows— 
both over-winter as adults. However, 
other entomologists have found that 
some species over-winter in the 
pupal stage. 

Whatever the details of the life 
cycle, the newly emerged adult flea is 
a hungry little creature. Its first re¬ 
quirement is to find an appropriate 
host and get a blood meal. Having 
accomplished this mission, it is 
ready to find a mate and reproduce 
another generation of fleas. 

I have spent a couple of years, 
assisted by several students, trying to 
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larvae 


determine how fleas select an ap¬ 
propriate host and what senses they 
use to find one. If a flea lands on the 
wrong host, it may take a blood meal, 
but blood from an inappropriate 
host lacks some essential component 
for that flea species, and the flea will 



pupae 


be unable to reproduce. 

Some particularly fussy fleas won’t 
suck blood from any animal but the 
species-select host. You may put your 
hands in a bird’s nest and come out 
covered with mites, but the fleas will 
ignore you. I have never been bitten 



adult 

Photos: Alan Benton 


by a bird flea, although I have 
handled thousands of them. 

An Englishman named J.K. Bates, 
who also studied flea-host selection, 
found that fleas that attacked Sand 
Martins gather at the nesting burrow 
entrance in early spring. When a 
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Bird lice are common birdhouse 
pests, along with fleas and mites. 


martin hovers in front of the burrow, 
the fleas leap toward it. They often 
miss and fall to the ground. Then 
they must crawl back up the bank 
until they locate another burrow, 
where the procedure starts all over 
again. 

Bates found that the air movement 
created by the beating of the bird’s 
wings is the stimulus that causes the 
fleas to leap at them. Bates proved 
this point with an ingenious model 
that was mechanically manipulated 
to beat its wings when positioned in 
front of a burrow. 

Fleas that inhabit bird houses have 
no problems unless an inappropriate 
host, or no host at all, returns to the 
house. If, for example, a House Spar¬ 
row nests in a nest site previously 
occupied by a Purple Martin, the 
martin fleas will find it an inapprop¬ 
riate host. If there are martins in 
other apartments of the martin 
house, they may be able to find them. 
If not, they will starve. 

Fleas that leave an old nest must 
find another host by another means. 
At least one species of flea can detect 
the shadow of a nearby bird and 
jump toward it. Some mammal fleas 
can detect the right host by smell, but 
it is not certain whether bird fleas 
find new hosts by using this sense. 

Most of the world’s bird fleas be¬ 
long in one large genus, which flea 
students know as Ceratophyllus. 
However there are occasional bird 
fleas scattered among the fifteen 
families that comprise the order 
Siphonaptera. 

People who maintain bird houses 
will be concerned about only three 
species for the most part. In the East, 
Ceratophyllus idius is found in nests 


of Purple Martins and Tree Swallows, 
and it is common in the houses of 
these species. 

This flea occurs throughout the 
United States and southern Canada, 
but in the west it may be accompan¬ 
ied or replaced by Ceratophyllus niger, 
a non-specific flea that is sometimes 
called the western hen flea because it 
parasitizes domestic fowl. 

The only other common birdhouse 
flea is Ceratophyllus gallinae, the east¬ 
ern hen flea. This species is very 
closely related to C. niger, and to¬ 
gether they range over most of the 
continent. This flea is commonly 
found in the birdhouse nests of 
House Wrens, Eastern Bluebirds and 
House Sparrows. 

If you are among those who main¬ 
tain bird houses, you are probably 
interested in only one fact about 
fleas—how to get rid of them! 

You probably already clean your 
bird houses carefully after every nest¬ 
ing season. There is no way that you 
can keep a bird from bringing in a 
few fleas, and you don’t want to use 
insecticides while the bird house is 
occupied. Fortunately, the flea popu¬ 
lation seldom gets large enough to 
cause serious ill effects to young 
birds. 

Steam can be used as an alterna¬ 
tive to insecticide chemicals. A non¬ 
toxic (to birds) insecticide can be 
used if you prefer, or you can wash 
the nesting box with a detergent. 

Fleas are not the only external 
parasites with which birds must con¬ 
tend. Many birds are host to some 
species of louse. More than 2000 
species of bird lice are known, and 
in general, each species is host spe¬ 
cific. That is, each species of louse 
attacks only one species of bird. 

Unlike the sucking lice that attack 
mammals, bird lice have mouth parts 































adapted for chewing and biting. 
They become permanent residents 
on the bird’s body, unlike fleas that 
can hop on and off their hosts. 

Although most bird lice are amber- 
colored, some species that live on 
white birds have white coloration 
and lice that attack black birds like 
crows may also be black. 

Lice survive by biting off bits of 
skin, dried blood or feathers as they 
crawl about in the bird’s plumage. 
Some lice chew holes in developing 
feathers and thus secure a blood 
meal. 

Although lice are present on many 
birds, they do not usually present 
any threat to the bird’s health. The 
tiny bits of feathers or blood that they 
ingest do not cause serious harm, at 
least not to a healthy bird. 

Members of one family of flies, 
known to entomologists as Hippobos- 
cidae or feather-flies, are found on 
birds, although they are far rarer than 
lice. However, Hippoboscids are not 
often a threat to birds that nest in 
bird houses. They are most com¬ 
monly found on birds such as owls, 
that have soft, loose plumage that 
permits easier locomotion for these 
flat-bodied creatures. 

Some 75 percent of the 200 known 
species of these flies infest birds. 
Like fleas, Hippososcids feed on blood 
sucked from their host. Unlike fleas, 
they have functional wings and can 
leave the host and fly about, which 
gives them a better chance to find a 
new host if their host is killed. 

One branch of the bedbug family 
has taken up residence in bird nests. 
About 25 species of these bugs are 
found on swallows, swifts, pigeons 
and parrots. Like bedbugs, they suck 
blood, and if they are numerous they 
may be a threat to baby birds. Be¬ 
cause they are found on Tree Swal¬ 
lows and Purple Martins, they are 
often noticed by people who main¬ 
tain houses for these birds. 

In terms of numbers, mites are 
undoubtedly the most common arth¬ 
ropod inhabitants of bird nests. But 
not all mites found in bird houses are 
parasitic. Many mites are predators 
that feed on other small creatures in 
the nest, including flea larvae, which 
actually makes them useful rather 
than harmful. Some mites even live 
under the body segments of bird 
fleas, and probably use the fleas as a 
means of getting around, as fleas are 


far more mobile than mites. 

Parasitic mites may become abun¬ 
dant enough to threaten the welfare 
of young birds because they suck 
blood. The best defense against these 
pests is a thorough cleansing of the 
nest box at the end of each nesting 
period. 

By now, you may suspect that the 
life of a young bird in one of your 
bird houses is an itchy proposition. 
And so it is, with all the nasty fleas, 
lice and mites that may be present. 


You can never expect to eliminate all 
of these birdhouse bloodsuckers and 
biters, but a regular nest sanitation 
program coupled with a wary eye for 
serious infestations will alleviate 
most of them. 

Your birds will 
be grateful. 


Dr. Alan Benton Is a retired Professor of 
Biology at the State University of New York 
at Fredonia. He has published over 150 
articles about fleas, birds and mammals. 
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The Consumate 
Crab-cateher 


T he Yellow-crowned Night- 
Heron (Nycticorax violaceus) 
is unique in the heron fam¬ 
ily. While most herons feed on fish, 
amphibians or insects, the Yellow- 
crown specializes in hunting and 
feeding on crustaceans, especially 
crabs and crayfish. 

Crustaceans, particularly crabs, 
can constitute up to 95 percent of the 
Yellow-crown’s diet. This has earned 
this bird the name “crab-catcher” in 
the West Indies. To manage such 
heavily armored prey, this night- 
heron has a moderately broad, thick 
bill that is well-suited to capturing 
and crunching up its victims. 

The breeding range of the Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron extends from 
the northeastern United States to the 
Mississippi River Valley, and from 
the gulf states and Baja California 
through to southeastern Brazil and 
Peru. Throughout its range this 
heron adapts its diet to the kind of 
crustacean prey found in local 
habitats. 

For example, in inland freshwater 
habitats of the continental United 
States, where crabs are absent, 
Yellow-crowns feed on crayfish— 
small freshwater relatives of the 
lobster. Studies in Louisiana report 
that crayfish can comprise almost 
100 percent of this heron’s diet. 

Among the nooks and crannies of 
the lava shores fringing the Galapagos 
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islands, Yellow-crowns hunt almost 
exclusively for the agile sally lightfoot 
crabs. On arid Socorro Island, off the 
Pacific coast of Mexico, these herons 
forage among scrubby vegetation for 
sizable, heavily armored land crabs. 

In fact, a unique subspecies of the 
Yellow-crowned Night-Heron has 
evolved on Socorro. It is distin¬ 
guished by its exceptionally broad 
and deep bill, which is presumably 
adapted for handling the more- 
formidable land crab prey. Similarly, 
on the Bahamas a resident sub¬ 
species of Yellow-crown possesses a 
stout bill well-suited for crushing the 
large, endemic land crabs. 

In addition, subfossils discovered 
on Bermuda indicate that a race of 
Yellow-crown, also with a rather 


heavy bill, once existed on that 
island. The discovery of these sub¬ 
fossils inspired Bermuda Conserva¬ 
tion Officer David Wingate to under¬ 
take a reintroduction program to 
return the Yellow-crown to its former 
range. 

By transporting and releasing 
young birds from Florida, Wingate 
established a heron colony on the 
islands. To date, the project has been 
an admirable success. Night-herons 
are once again breeding on the 
islands. And, as a biological fringe 
benefit, the herons are exerting a 
natural control on the abundance of 
land crabs that had become a public 
nuisance due to their habit of bur¬ 
rowing in lawns, gardens and 
pathways. 

A lthough this heron specializes 
in feeding on crustaceans, it 
will not hesitate to snap up 
anything edible and manageable. 
Nineteenth Century Naturalist John 
J. Audubon listed the following items 
as part of the Yellow-crown’s menu: 
“snails, fish, small snakes, crabs, 
crays, lizards and leeches, as well as 
small quadrupeds, and young birds 
that have fallen from their nests.” 

Similarly, I have observed Yellow- 
crowns eating small terrapins. I also 
have discovered the remains of 
beetles and the bones of mice and 
young cottontail rabbits at nest sites. 
















Even so, crunchy crustaceans are the 
principal table fare for this heron. 

Compared to other members of 
the heron family, which includes 
herons, egrets and bitterns, the 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron is 
medium-sized with a slightly stocky 
build. Its plumage is a somber bluish- 
gray, with a black head, white cheek 
patches and a white crown tinged 
with yellow. 

In North America, this heron in¬ 
habits suitable-shallow wetlands in¬ 
cluding tidal marshes, mudflats, man¬ 


The handsome Yellow-crowned 
Night-Heron can be seen in shallow 
wetlands in the eastern United States, 
where it prefers to hunt crabs and 
crayfish. 


grove and cypress swamps, bayous, 
freshwater marshes and ponds, and 
the banks of slow-moving streams. 

Because of their nocturnal habits, 
Yellow-crowns are rightly considered 


night-herons, along with the Black- 
crowned Night-Heron. However, 
these birds may be active in full sun¬ 
light, especially in localities where 
tides determine prey availability. 

In nontidal areas, night-herons 
usually search for food at dawn and 
dusk, and on moonlit nights. Yellow- 
crowns usually hunt alone, but some¬ 
times small groups of independently 
hunting birds can be observed. 

In tidal marshes and estuaries 
along the North Atlantic coast, where 
I conducted field studies, Yellow- 









crowned Night-Herons varied their 
foraging behavior depending on 
what kind of prey they were hunting. 
For example, Yellow-crowns either 
stalk slowly or use a “stand-and-wait” 
strategy when searching for highly 
concentrated prey, such as fiddler 
crabs. 

These teaspoon-sized, social crus¬ 
taceans live in burrows in dense 
colonies in the upper intertidal zone. 
The approach of a potential predator 
sends these crabs scurrying to their 
subterranean refuges. 

After initially entering a fiddler 
crab colony, herons typically stand 
motionlessly for up to several minutes 
with their necks outstretched and 
their gaze unwavering. This motion¬ 
less stance apparently “tricks” the 
crabs, for they do not recognize a still 
object as a threat. 

When a crab begins to emerge 
from its burrow several minutes after 
being disturbed, the heron may slow¬ 
ly, almost imperceptibly, sway its 
head and neck from side to side, 
gradually lowering for a strike. When 
the moment is right, the bird jabs at 
its prey, grasping the hapless victim 
between its strong mandibles. 

Next, the bird tilts back its head 
and manipulates the crab in its bill 
until it is swallowed. Afterward, the 
heron usually takes several paces 
and begins its vigil anew. My obser¬ 
vations show that well over 30 crabs 
can be captured during a foraging 
period of about 90 minutes. 

When feeding communally, if one 
bird approaches another too closely, 
thereby violating its “personal space” 
of about two meters, the disturbed 
bird will perform a threat display. 
This performance involves slightly 
retracting its neck, raising its crown 
and scapular plumes, and partly 
opening its bill and hissing. This 
threat display is usually sufficient to 
send the intruder in another direc¬ 
tion to search for prey. 

Yellow-crowns use a more active 
foraging behavior when hunting in 
tide pools and on mudflats for larger, 
but less abundant prey. Larger prey 
may include rock, green, blue, mud 
and calico crabs or eels, small fish, 
amphibians, aquatic insects and 
sandworms. 

If the bird is fortunate enough to 
locate a more substantial meal, such 
as a rock crab, it may grasp the un¬ 
wieldy crustacean and transport it to 



an exposed, flat area. My observa¬ 
tions show that when herons handle 
larger prey, they often drop their 
captive repeatedly. Thus, it is ad¬ 
vantageous if they move to a flat, 
featureless surface where their meal 
is less likely to escape if it is dropped. 

After subduing its prey, which may 
entail repeated jabs and vigorous 
shakes to remove the limbs, the 
night-heron will ingest it, then take 
several drinks, presumably to facili¬ 
tate swallowing. The bird then re¬ 
sumes hunting. During a two-hour 


A cryptically colored Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron nestling awaits another 
meal in its flimsy twig nest. Immature 
birds do not attain adult plumage 
until their third year. 


foraging bout, approximately three 
to five large prey and numerous 
smaller ones may be caught and 
eaten. 










Y ellow-crowned Night-Herons 
are usually colonial nesters 
with some breeding colonies 
including hundreds of pairs, includ¬ 
ing several pairs nesting in single 
trees. In addition, isolated nesting 
pairs are not uncommon, especially 
at the periphery of their breeding 
range. 


Breeding commences in April and 
May in the northern portions of the 
range, such as on Long Island, New 


Yellow-crowned Night Herons feed 
along wetland borders by stalking 
crustaceans, especially crabs. 


York. To the south, in Florida, nest¬ 
ing may occur as early as March and 
may continue into August. 

The nest is a bulky platform of 
twigs and sticks. It measures about 
two feet in diameter and is placed at 
heights from one to 60 feet high 
in one of a variety of tree species. 
Both sexes share in nest construe- 








tion, but the male generally collects 
sticks and presents them to his mate 
for placement. 

During the courtship and breeding 
period, Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons perform a variety of social 
behaviors. Vocalizations, flying ac¬ 
tivities and various displays serve as 
social signals that elicit appropriate 
responses between mates. Behaviors 
such as nest construction, bill-clap- 
pering, mutual preening, stick fidget¬ 
ing, stick presentation and bill¬ 
pointing help to maintain and streng¬ 
then the pair bond and synchronize 
the breeding biology of the birds. 

The eggs are a beautiful pale bluish- 
green color, and clutch sizes correlate 
with the location of the nest site. An 
average of four or five eggs per clutch 
is typical in the northern locations, 
while a clutch of two or three eggs is 
common in Florida and the tropics. 

Both adults share the incubation 
duties, which continue for 21 to 25 
days until the nestlings hatch. As 
with most herons, Yellow-crowns 
perform a ritualistic greeting display 
when they relieve their mate from 
incubation and brooding. The re¬ 
turning bird typically alights on a 
branch about 15 feet away from the 
nest and issues a soft yup, yup call 
with its crown and scapular feathers 
erected. 

As the bird approaches the nest, 
the incubating mate performs similar 
plume-raising displays and replies 
with the same vocalization. This 
signal exchange occurs several times 
between mates before the sitting bird 
slowly rises off the eggs and steps off 
the nest. The returning bird then 
carefully settles atop the eggs. Some¬ 
times the relieved bird gathers twigs 
and presents them to its mate to add 
to the nesting materials. 

As with most herons, both sexes 
brood, care for and feed the nestlings. 
The pale, downy chicks characteris¬ 
tically remain huddled together in 
the center of the nest. When a parent 
lands nearby, the nestlings raise 
their fluffy heads in anticipation of a 
meal. 

Next, they perform a feeding dis¬ 
play, which consists of chattering 
loudly, waving their wings above 
| their backs, and snapping their bills 
I while standing with their heads 
| lowered. This performance apparent- 
g ly stimulates the adult to regurgitate 
£ food into the nest, followed by the 


chicks scrambling to feed on the 
food-stuff. These herons typically do 
not place food directly into the bills 
of the nestlings. 

The young are ready to leave the 
nest in approximately 25 to 35 days. 
At this time, cryptic-colored plumage 
has replaced their fluffy down. Their 
feathering is buff to olive-brown, 
streaked with tan ventrally (along the 
breast and belly) and suffused with 
beige speckles on the back. 

The immature Yellow-crowns be¬ 
come reproductively mature when 
they reach two years of age. By their 
third year they have molted into the 
definitive adult plumage. 

Fledgling night-herons accom¬ 
pany their parents to the feeding 
grounds where they learn the art of 
hunting. At first their prey-capture 
attempts are rather awkward, but 
they quickly perfect their hunting 
skills and become self-sufficient 
feeders. 

When winter engulfs the northern 
wetlands, northern-nesting Yellow- 
crowned Night-Herons migrate south 
to the Gulf Coast, Caribbean Islands, 
and Central America as far south as 
Panama. 

Though rarely abundant, the 
Yellow-crowned Night-Heron is 
often encountered in wetland habi¬ 
tats throughout the coastal United 
States. Like other herons, the Yellow- 
crown relies on clean water and large 
areas of undisturbed habitat that 
provide suitable nesting sites and 
support a diversity and abundance 
of prey. 

Wetlands, unfortunately, continue 
to be a prime target for development. 
But by acquainting ourselves with 
wetland residents like the Yellow- 
crowned Night-Heron, we should 
gain a greater appreciation for the 
value of these areas as wildlife habi¬ 
tat. Cultivating an awareness of that 
value is the first step toward ensuring 
that our natural environments re¬ 
main intact and that birds like the 


Yellow-crowned 
Night-Heron con¬ 
tinue to grace our 
wetlands. 



Dr. Mark Riegner teaches Environmental 
Studies at Prescott College in Prescott, Ari¬ 
zona. Riegner conducted extensive field studies 
of the Yellow-crowned Night-Heron in Atlantic 
coastal wetlands in the northeastern United 
States. 
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WildBird’s Guide 



S o you’ve visited all the local 
birding hot spots several 
times, you’ve accumulated 
plenty of vacation time, and now 
you’re ready for the big leagues— 
adventure travel with an emphasis 
on birding. The only problem now is 
that you’re not sure what to do next. 
Where do you go for information? 
Who do you talk to about a bird¬ 
ing tour? 

First, you must decide whether 
you want to do it all yourself—or sign 
up with a guided tour. Solo touring is 
certainly an option some birders will 
choose. You can pick your location, 
choose your own accommodations, 
select your mode of transportation 
and bird at your own pace without 






To Selecting A Birding Tour Company 



worrying about keeping up with a 
group. 

On the other hand, many people 
prefer to let someone else take care of 
the travel itinerary and the nuts and 
bolts of traveling. That way every 
moment can be spent birding instead 
of spending valuable vacation time 
scurrying around securing lodgings 
or finding a place to eat. 

There is another compelling rea¬ 
son for choosing the guided tour: in 
many ways a guided tour is a more 
enriching experience. Most birding 
tours provide guides who intimately 
know the area you will be visiting 
and the birdlife found there. 

If you are planning to visit a lo¬ 
cation new to you, you can probably 
save time and aggravation by employ¬ 
ing a guide who is familiar with the 
area. A guide will know the best 
places to stay where you will receive 
quality service, the best place to have 
brunch or a seafood dinner. Most 
important, they will know the hidden 
woodland tracts and out-of-the-way 
wetlands where you will find the best 
birding in the area—and they won’t 
take a wrong turn at the fork in the 
road on the way. 

Guides and guest lecturers will also 
help you to identify those tough little 
brown birds that razzle everyone. 
They will provide information about 
the life histories of the birds you see 
and help you understand how these 
birds fit into the natural community 
and their surrounding environment. 
Guided birding becomes a learning 
experience, with tour leaders that 
help to impart a deeper awareness of 
the birds and the locations you visit. 

In addition, guided tours provide 
more opportunities to interact with 
other people. Often a sense of coma- 
raderie and friendship evolves be- 


Little Bee-eaters are among the 
species of exotic birds that await 
international birders and 
photographers. 
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tween people that share these travel 
experiences. 

What do you need to know before 
booking a birding tour? 

Perhaps the best way to answer 
that very loaded question is with a 
host of other questions. Questions 
that you must ask yourself in the 
planning stages. Questions you 
should ask potential tour companies 
about their business, guides and 
tours before selecting the right one 
for your touring interests. 

First give yourself plenty of time to 
plan for your trip, and to choose 
which guided tour is right for you. 
Next, consider your destination op¬ 
tions. Do you want to try a North 
American hotspot like the Everglades 
or Montana’s Rocky Mountains, or 
are you ready for the adventure of 
Africa or the Amazon? 

What birds are you interested in 
seeing or studying first hand? Would 
you like to photograph birds on this 
trip? Are you interested in other 
topics about the area you will be 
visiting—such as architecture, cul¬ 
ture or history—or do you just want 
to concentrate on observing the local 
birdlife? 

The time of year you choose to 
tour may be an important factor. Do 
you have a preference for seeing 
birds during migration, during the 
breeding season or in wintering con¬ 
centrations? Obviously, the timing of 
your tour will relate to the kind of 
weather you can expect. Also, if you 
are traveling abroad, don’t forget that 
many tropical areas have distinct 
rainy seasons, and that the seasons 
of the Southern Hemisphere are re¬ 
versed from those of the north. 

If birding is your primary interest, 
your best bet is to select a touring 
company that caters to birders. You 
may be surprised at just how many 
tour companies provide birding and 
bird-related natural history tours. 

Next, find a tour company that is 
offering a trip to your preferred des¬ 
tination. But now the puzzle begins. 
Is the tour offered during your pre¬ 
ferred time period? Is it long 
enough—or short enough—to fit 
into your vacation plans? Is the tour 

8 

Visitors to the South Georgia Islands J 
will witness spectacular | 

concentrations of nesting King | 

Penguins. I 
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Photo: Jerry Saeman—Arete Tours 


Hiking is a satisfying means of 
becoming familiar with new 
surroundings and birding once you’ve 
reached your tour destination. 


within your price range? These are 
all considerations that must be ad¬ 
dressed when selecting a tour—and 
that’s just the beginning. 

When selecting a tour company, 
you must consider their experience 
and expertise. How long have they 
been in business? How many times 
have they run the tour you are in¬ 
terested in taking? What success 
have they had in past trips? Who are 
the guides? What are their areas of 
expertise—are they ornithologists, 
birders or travel agents? Can you 
check references from past tour par¬ 
ticipants? You should ask all these 
questions and any others that come 
to mind. 

What will you be getting for your 
tour dollars? What kind of accommo¬ 
dations are offered? What means of 
transportation are used? Are travel 
and meal costs extra? Find out what 
you are paying the tour company for, 
and what costs you are expected to 
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pay for in addition to your tour fees. 

Once you have selected a guided 
tour to your preferred birding locale, 
start packing. You will surely need a 
field guide for the area (if you don’t 
already have one) to assist you in 
identifying birds. You’ll also need 
binoculars or a spotting scope—or 
both. Then there is the usual clothing 
and equipment that must be packed. 

Keep weather and outdoor condi¬ 
tions in mind. Be sure to pack pro¬ 
tective clothing for rain, heat, in¬ 
tense sun and cold. In addition take 
along sunscreen, insect repellent 
and a first aid kit for little cuts or 
insect bites. 

If you are traveling in North 
America, you will probably need only 
your driver’s license for identifica¬ 
tion. If you are going overseas you 
will need a passport and, depending 
on the country you are visiting, you 
may need a visa. Both documents 
must be obtained before your de¬ 
parture. Be sure to allow plenty of 
lead time for both. 

You’re almost ready to go—but 
don’t forget your traveler’s checks. 

It will be a thrilling experience that 
you will always remember—the good 


with the not so good. Enjoy the ex¬ 
citement of experiencing a new loca¬ 
tion and observing new birds, meet¬ 
ing new people and sharing new 
experiences. That’s what birding is 
all about. 

T he following directory of 
tour companies that cater 
to birders provides an easy 
point of reference to begin your 
tour search. 

Contact prospective tour com¬ 
panies that visit your target area to < 
obtain brochures and information 
about the trips they offer. Then 
zero in on the businesses that you 
think will provide “your” kind of 
tour. 

For easy reference, each com¬ 
pany has been categorized as a 
national, international or single 
destination touring company. 

These categories are defined below: 

North American—multiple 
tour destinations in the United 
States and Canada. 

International—multiple tour 
destinations outside North Amer- 







ica. (May also offer North American 
tours.) 

Single Destination—tours that 
visit a single location, or multiple 
locations within a single region, 
state or nation. 


WILDBIRD’S 

BIRDINGTOUR 

DIRECTORY 

Alaska Wildland Adventures 

Box 259 

Trout Lake, Washington 98650 
(800) 334-8730 

Single Destination—Alaska. For 
15 years Alaska Wildland Adven¬ 
tures has led tours to such loca¬ 
tions as Denali National Park, 
Kenai National Wildlife Refuge, 
Chugach National Forest and 
Kenai Fjords National Park. Com¬ 
fortable tours are emphasized, 
including “soft adventures” and 
senior tours. Provides services for 
motorcoach tours, exploring 
rugged seacoast by boat, floating 
scenic rivers, hiking and 
photography. 

Arete Tours 

6624 Greenbriar Lane 
Middleton, Wisconsin 53562 
(608)831-8235 

International. Arete Tours pro¬ 
vides birding and natural history 
tours to destinations including 
Puerto Rico, Bonaire, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Venezuela, Belize, the 
east Texas coast, Smoky Moun¬ 
tains, South Carolina coast, 
Apalachacola Basin, the Pacific 
Northwest, Southern California, 
southeast Arizona and Alaska. 

Attour 

2027 Partridge Lane 
Highland Park, Illinois 60036 
(708) 831-0207 

Single Destination—Attu Island, 
Alaska. Attour provides the only 
means to visit remote Attu Island, 
one of the Aluetian Island chain. 


Side trips for birding around 
Anchorage, Nome and Gambell are 
also available to Attu Island tour 
participants. 

Audubon Society of Rhode Island 

12 Sanderson Road 
Smithfield, Rhode Island 
02917-2606 
(401)231-6444 

International. The Audubon 
Society of Rhode Island offers 
local, national and international 
tours to destinations including 
New England sanctuaries and sea- 
coast islands, national parks in the 
Rocky Mountains, Arizona, Costa 
Rica and Belize. 

Aves/ Oikos Workshops 

R.D. 2, Box 2120 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

16057 

(412) 794-2434 

International. “Ecology begins 
with birds” has been the theme of 
this 17-year-old company that 
provides workshop tours to the 
Amazon basin, Arctic Alaska and 
Canada, Botswana and East Africa, 
Australia and the Galapagos 
Islands, plus select localities in the 
mid-latitudes of Canada and the 
United States. 

Bear Mountain Guest Ranch 

Box 1163 

Silver City, New Mexico 88062 
(505) 538-2538 

Single Destination—New Mexi¬ 
co/Arizona. This rustic guest 
ranch offers special weekend pro¬ 
grams that focus on spring bird 
migration, bird identification and 
fall bird migration. Tour destina¬ 
tions include the Chiricahua 
Mountains in Arizona and the Gila 
River/Mimbres River area in New 
Mexico. 

Bird Bonanzas Inc. 

Box 611563 

North Miami, Florida 33161 
(305) 895-0607 

International. Bird Bonanzas 
specializes in small, leisurely 



An Introduction To 
Southern California Birds 

Herbert Clarke 
This guide introduces you to 
the intriguing world of birding with 
252 striking color photgraphs and 
interesting, nontechnical facts 
about both common and rare birds. 
A welcome resource for western 
backyard birders. 

192 pages • paper *$13.95 ppd 



Birds of the 
Northern Rockies 

Tom Ulrich 

For the hiker, traveler, or kitchen 
window bird watcher, this book 
covers the Northern Rockies from 
Banff, Alberta to Jackson, Wyo¬ 
ming. Each description faces a 
display of full-color photographs. 
Includes suggestions for observ¬ 
ing and photographing birds. 

159 pages • paper • $10.95 ppd 


Mountain Press Publishing 

P.O. Box 2399 • Missoula, MT 59806 
Toll-free 1-800-234-5308 
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paced, personal tours. Ornithology 
tour destinations include Arizona, 
California, Ecuador, the South 
Pacific, Indonesia, Yemen, 
Morocco, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, 
Turkey, Poland and England. 

Birds & Birders Nature Tours 

Box 737 

9700 AS Groningen, The 
Netherlands 
0595-2280 

International. Emphasizes 
premiere European birding desti¬ 
nations in Holland, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden and Hungary. 

Borrobol Birding 

519 Park Drive 
Kennilworth, Illinois 60043 
(708)251-4110 

Single Destination—Scotland. 
Borrobol Birding offers week-long 
birding tours in northern Scotland 
during late June and July each 
year. Tour groups are limited to 
eight people. 

Budget Birding 

1731 Hatcher Crescent 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 
(313) 995-4357 

International. Budget Birding 
emphasizes North American tours, 
including Mexico. Tour destina¬ 
tions include the Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley (Texas), Whitefish Point 
(Michigan), Point Pelee (Ontario) 
and southern Ontario. Mexican 
locations include Palenque, the 
Yucatan, Coba and Cozumel. 

Bush Masters Amazon Ecological 
Expeditions 

3117 Elm Avenue 
Brookfield, Illinois 60513 
(708) 387-9265 

Single Destination—Peru’s 
Amazon. Set your own pace as you 
search for the birds of the Amazon 
forest. Comfortable lodging or wil¬ 
derness camping available. 


Seabird nesting colonies, like this 
Northern Gannet rookery, are 
favored destinations for birding ti 


Now available with leather grip! 

SNAPPY 
CONVERTIBLE 
GLOVES 



recreation. 
One quick snap attaches the cap to the 
back of the glove, freeing your fingers. 
Unsnap the cap and place it over your 
fingers for a quick warmup. Durable 
85% wool/15% nylon. 

Men’s or women’s convertible gloves: 
$13.95. Also Newberry fingerless 
gloves: $11.95. Wool-lined ragg-wool 
gloves and mittens: $12.95. Add $3 if 
leather grip is desired. 

Money-back guarantee if not 
completely satisfied. Check, VISA or 
MasterCard accepted. Shipping and 
handling included, NYS residents add 
7% tax. Send to: 

NEWBERRY 

Knitting Company 

Dept (W) 1420 Curry Road 
Schenectady, NY 12306 
(518) 355-1630 


d;©;gs 


Where to Find Your Special Puppy 

It you're thinking about sharing your home 
with a special canine companion, discover 
DOGS USA ... the complete annual guide 
for dog lovers everywhere. 

Published once each year, DOGS USA brings 
you a world of practical information—almost an 
encyclopedia of dogs. It's a vital reference every 
dog owner should have. 

DOGS USA helps you select the right breed, and 
the right breeder. Our Gallery of Breeds is a show¬ 
case of purebred dogs, and gives you a wonder¬ 
ful glimpse at a wide variety of dogs from around 
the world. 

An extensive Directory of Breeders puts you in 
touch with top breeders in your home town and 
across the country. Clubs, kennels, trainers, 
special services and more! 

DOGS USA will make every moment you spend 
with your dog rewarding and special. Rich in color 



Truly Useful Software 
for Birdwatchers! 

• AVES creates custom checklists for 
anywhere in the 48 states. 

• AVES displays ranges, habitats, field 
guide page #s, & taxonomy for each 
of 870 species, instantly! 

• AVES stores your birding notes for 
recall by location, species, dates. 

Easy to use. Only $65 


ECOSYSTEM SOFTWARE 

CA 94611 
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Canadian Nature Tours 

355 Lesmill Road 
Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2W8 
(416) 444-8419 

International. Canadian Nature 
Tours organizes natural history 
tours as one of the programs 
offered by the Federation of On¬ 
tario Naturalists and the Canadian 
Nature Federation. Tours are 
offered to destinations throughout 
Canada, including canoe trips in 
Ontario, Point Pelee (Ontario), 
Churchill (Manitoba) and char¬ 
tered boat trips to the Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands (British Columbia). 
International destinations include 
Costa Rica, the Galapagos Islands 
and Arizona. Average group size is 
10 people. 

Cassowary House 

Box 252 

Kuranda, Queensland 4872, 
Australia 
(617) 093-7318 

Single Destination—Australia. 
Located on a forested hillside 
1000 feet above Cairns, Queens¬ 
land, the Cassowary House offers 
accommodation for up to eight 
people. Over 180 Australian birds 
may be found within a 60-mile 
radius. Traveling by minibus, a 
variety of habitats are visited, 
ranging from coastal woodlands to 
interior dry bush to farmlands and 
mangrove swamps. 

Chic Chamey Enterprises 

Gilbert’s Resort 
107900 Overseas Highway 
Key Largo, Florida 33037 
(305)451-9596 

Single Destination—southern 
Florida. Observe the birds of the 
Florida Keys and Everglades 
National Park aboard a pleasure 
boat for week-long, one-day, over¬ 
night, half-day, lunch and sunset 
cruises. Cruises chartered from 
Gilbert’s Resort. 

Churchill Wilderness Encounter 

Box 9 

Churchill, Manitoba ROB 0E0 
(204)675-2248 
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Basic Equipment 
Checklist 


Travel documents: 

□ Driver’s license 

□ Passport 

□ Visas 

Currency: 

□ Cash 

□ Traveler’s checks 

Equipment: 

□ Field guide 

□ Binoculars 

□ Spotting scope 

□ Tripod 

□ Camera and equipment 

□ Walking shoes, boots 

□ Waterproof footwear 
Clothing (depending on anticipated 
climate): 

□ Cold weather clothing 

□ Wet weather clothing 

□ Hot weather clothing 

□ Insect repellent 

□ Camping equipment 

□ Backpacking equipment 

Preparations; 

□ Advance reading 

□ Field guide 

□ List and become familiar with 
target-area birds 

□ Travel information about your 
target area 

□ Regional or national information 
history, culture, geography, 
natural history 


Single Destination—Churchill, 
Manitoba. Package and individual 
birding tours from May through 
mid-July. Observe migrating and 
nesting birds in tundra, boreal 
forest, Hudson Bay coast and 
Churchill River habitats. 

Mort Cooper Inc. 

7625 SW 97th Court 
Miami, Florida 33173 
(305)271-2413 

International. Specializes in 
south Florida locations including 
the Everglades, Florida Keys, Dry 
Tortugas, Corkscrew Swamp and 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife 
Refuge. Also Venezuela, East Africa 
and Churchill, Manitoba. 


Field Guides Inc. 

Box 160723 
Austin, Texas 78716 
(512) 327-4953 

International. Bird tours to 
world-wide destinations through¬ 
out the Americas (47 sites in 
1990), along with England, East 
Africa, India, China, Borneo, New 
Guinea, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. North American tours 
include weekend to 10-day tours 
to destinations including the 
Klamath Basin (California/ 
Oregon), Cape May (Newjersey), 
Point Pelee (Ontario), several 
Texas locations, Alaska and 
Canada’s remote Baffin Island. 

Focus Nature Tours 

Box 21230 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33742 
(813) 573-2332 

Single Destination—Florida. 
Two- to four-day tours specializ¬ 
ing in scenic Florida and birding 
hotspots throughout the state from 
the Dry Tortugas to the Panhandle. 

Goldeneye Nature Tours Inc. 

Box 17727 
Mesa, Arizona 85212 
(602) 890-1905 

North America. Features several 
birding tours to the following des¬ 
tinations each year: Monterey Bay 
(pelagic birds), southern Arizona 
(winter and summer) and south¬ 
ern Idaho. 

Holbrook Travel 

3540 NW 13 Street 
Gainesville, Florida 32609 
(800)451-7111 

International. For 25 years 
Holbrook Travel has led touring 
groups throughout the world. They 
have carved a niche by specializ¬ 
ing in birding tours to Latin 
America, but also visit Kenya, New 
Guinea, Alaska and other North 
American destinations. In addition 
to group tours, Holbrook arranges 
special birding tours for indi¬ 
viduals and families. 








International Expeditions 

1776 Independence Court 
Birmingham, Alabama 35216 
(205) 870-5550 

International. Conducts nature 
tours to 30 remote destinations 
world-wide. Specializes in tours to 
South America, Alaska and Manit¬ 
oba, East Africa, southern Asia, 
Antarctica and Hawaii. 

International Zoological 
Expeditions Inc. 

210 Washington Street 
Sherbom, Massachusetts 01770 
(508)655-1461 

Single Destination—Belize. IZE 
specializes in travel to the small 
Central American nation of Belize, 
which borders Mexico and Gua¬ 
temala on the Yucatan Peninsula. 
Discover the birds and wildlife of 
the tropical forests and the cities 
built by ancient Mayans. 

Journeys 

4011 Jackson Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 
(313) 665-4407 

International. Journeys provides 
guided natural history tours to 
destinations throughout the world, 
specializing in Nepal, New Guinea, 
Kenya, Argentina and Mexico. 

Kenai Fjords Tours Inc. 

Box 1889 

Seward, Alaska 99664 
(907) 224-8068 

Single Destination—Alaska. 

KFT offers day-long and half-day 
ocean boat tours of Kenai Fjords 
National Park and Resurrection 
Bay from May to September. 
Observe Bald Eagles and a variety 
of seabirds, including nesting col¬ 
onies on ocean islands. Marine 
mammals, glaciers and spectacular 
scenery provide added bonuses 
for birders. 

Las Ventanas De Osa 

Box 1089 

Lake Helen, Florida 32744-1089 
(904) 228-3356 

Single Destination—Costa Rica. 
Offers lodging and accomodations 



HYLARIOUS * 

THE ORIGINAL SQUIRREL PROOF BIRDFEEDER 


Graham Carlson Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 10751B 

2431 South Shore Boulevard 

White Bear Lake, MN 55110 


The Graham Carlson Company has 
been in business for over 20 years and 
cited in numerous publications as the 
answer to squirrels raiding at the 
birdfeeder. 

The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hyiarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The Hylarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4" post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 

Hyiarious® Birdfeeder - $55.95 
Redwood Stand Kit - $27.95 

(612) 426-4015 

color choice when ordering. 


No additional shipping/handling charges. Please note 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN 



Your Guide to Birding at Its Best 


Stained Qiass 



& ‘Bgdwood 
‘Bird (feeder 


First In A Series.. .Handcrafted, Field 
Tested, Safe & Durable, Easy To Fill. 
Various colors with faceted jewel centers. 
Let us select one for you. 

Fully assembled, size I4V2" Lx 6 3 /4” W x 
9%” H with V2” pipe mount, pipe not 
included. 


MILES FAMILY ENTERPRISE 

P.O. BOX 2721, DECATUR, IL 62524 


STREET - 

CITY_ST-ZIP- 

PHONE#- 

Send for free brochure. 


Like no other tours in the world... 

Questers 

We search out plants and animals, 
birds and flowers . . . explore rain 
forests, mountains, tundra ... sea¬ 
shores, lakes and marshes. Your 
guide is a naturalist, tour parties are 
small, and accommodations are first 
class when you travel with North 
America's premier nature tour op¬ 
erator, specializing in nature tours 
since 1973 and dedicated to nature 
conservation through travel. 

You can obtain our current cata¬ 
logs describing 29 itineraries, among 
them, the Amazon, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Galapagos, Patagonia, Trinidad, Thai¬ 
land, Turkey, Alaska, Hawaii, East 
Africa, Madagascar, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Himalayas by call¬ 
ing or writing to: 

QUESTERS Worldwide Nature Tours 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York. NY 10010 
(800)468-8668 
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from January through April in Las 
Ventanas De Osa Wildlife Refuge 
in Costa Rica. Located in the trop¬ 
ical rainforests of the southwest 
coast, this sanctuary provides 
birding at its best and an oppor¬ 
tunity to reside in the rainforest 
during your visit. 

Mayan Adventure Tours 

Box 15204 

Seattle, Washington 98115 
(206) 523-5309 

Single Destination—Mexico. 
Birding in the Yucatan from Mer¬ 
ida to Sian Kaan Biosphere 
Reserve on the Caribbean coast. 

McHugh Ornithology Tours 

(Mot Mot Nature Tours) 

101 West Upland Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850-1415 
(607) 257-6686 

International. Offer out-of-the- 
way tours that cater to birders and 


naturalists. Tour destinations 
include Russian Siberia, New Gui¬ 
nea, Australia, New Zealand, 
Europe (The Camargue of France, 
Mallorca and Scotland), Argentina, 
Belize and Trinidad. North Ameri¬ 
can sites include Alaska, southeast 
Arizona, Outer Banks (North 
Carolina) and Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Nature Images 

Box 2037 

West Palm Beach, Florida 33402 
(407) 586-7332 

National. Offers nature and 
photographic tours to Everglades 
National Park, Big Cypress 
National Preserve and Ding 
Darling National Wildlife Refuge 
in Florida; Big Bend National Park 
in Texas; Outer Banks of North 
Carolina; West Virginia’s Appal¬ 
achian Mountains; northwoods of 
Wisconsin; Washington’s Olym¬ 
pic National Forest; Yellowstone 


and Grand Teton National Parks 
in Wyoming, as well as sites in 
Montana, Maine and Boston. 

Oceanic Society Expeditions 
Fort Mason Center, Building E 
San Francisco, California 94123 
(415) 474-3385 

Single Destination—Farallon 
Islands. Day-long ocean cruises 
from June to November to the 
Farallon Islands, located 27 miles 
off the Pacific Coast west of San 
Francisco. Over one-quarter mil¬ 
lion seabirds nest here, and a var¬ 
iety of species feed in the rich 
waters surrounding these islands. 
Non-profit guide service since 
1972. 

Penfeathers Tours 

Box 38157 

Houston, Texas 77238 
(713)445-1187 

Single Destination—upper 


Three-step Procedure For Choosing 
The Right Birding Tour For You 


(1) Fill in the blanks on this worksheet to get a clear idea of 
the destinations, goals and other parameters you have in 
mind for your birding tour. 

( 2 ) Select touring companies from the directory that most 
closely match your tour parameters. 

( 3 ) Request brochures and information packets from the tour 
companies you have selected and continue the process of 
elimination and selecting the right birding tour for you. 


Birding Tour Worksheet 


Timing: 

Preferred time of year_ 

Duration of trip_ 

Destination: 

□ Single location 

□ National 

□ International 

Price range _ 

Tour company evaluation: 
Longevity of the company 


Track record—references_ 

Group size_ 

Accommodations offered: 

Luxury, economy, rustic- 

Type of tour: 

□ Birding tour 

□ Natural history tour 

□ Basic travel 

□ Photography tour 

□ Combination tour (birding and natural history, etc.) 
Guide evaluation: 

Experience level_ 

Familiarity with target area_ 

Emphasis of guide’s previous experience: 

□ Birds 

□ Interest in special or rare species 

□ Natural history 

□ Photography 

Anticipated weather conditions in target area: 

Hot, cold, wet, sunny, windy (or combination) _ 
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Texas coast. Half-day, full-day and 
week-long guided birding tours to 
destinations in the coastal region 
of Texas. Some locations include 
Anahuac National Wildlife Refuge, 
Big Thicket, Palmetto State Park 
and Big Bend National Park. 

Pocono Environmental 
Education Center 

R.D. 2, Box 1010 

Dingmans Ferry, Pennsylvania 

18328 

(717)828-2319 

Single Destination— 
Pennsylvania. Offers birding week¬ 
ends in the remote Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation 
Area. Special birding weekends 
include winter eagle searches, 
warbler-watching, hawk-watching, 
birdwatching for beginners and 
the National Audubon Society 
Christmas Bird count. 

Questers Tours and Travel Inc. 

257 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010-7369 
(800) 468-8668 

International. A proven com¬ 
pany with 17 years of touring 
experience, Questers offers bird¬ 
ing tours to North America and 
Hawaii, Central and South Amer¬ 
ica, southern Asia, East Africa and 
Madagascar, Australia and New 
Zealand. Each tour is limited to 20 
participants. 

Rancho Del Cielo Tours 

4926 Strass Drive 
Austin, Texas 78731 
(512)451-1669 

Single Destination—Mexico. 
Visit the cloud forest of south¬ 
western Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
sponsored by the Gorgas Science 
Society of Texas Southmost Col¬ 
lege. Tour group restricted to 22 
people. 

Rancho Naturalista 

Apartado 364-1002 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
(506)39-7138 

Single Destination—Costa Rica. 
Bird along rain forest trails in 


Costa Rica. Ground transporta¬ 
tion, horseback riding and elegant 
accomodations included in pack¬ 
age tours. 

Raptours 

Box 8008 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20907 
(301) 565-9196 

International. Raptours special¬ 
izes in tours for observing birds of 
prey. International tour destina¬ 
tions include Mexico, Panama, 
Spain, Israel and India. North 
American tours visit Braddock Bay 
in New York, Whitefish Point in 
Michigan, the Snake River in 
Idaho, Cape May Point in Newjer- 
sey and selected sites in south 
Texas. 

Sarett Nature Center 

2300 Benton Center Road 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 
(616) 927-4832 

International. Sarett, a Michigan 
Audubon Sanctuary, employs natu¬ 
ralists to lead natural history tours 
to Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
Scandinavia, South America, the 
Galapagos Islands, Costa Rica, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Alaska, 
the northeast Canadian coast, 
Maine, Texas, the Smoky Moun¬ 
tains and other North American 
birding hot spots. 

Michael E. Snow 

Apartado 73 

7200 Siquirres, Costa Rica 

Single Destination—Costa Rica. 
Specializes in package and per¬ 
sonal tours to parks and preserves 
in Costa Rica. Boat tours of the 
Atlantic inland canal, Tortuguero 
National Park and offshore 
islands. Four person limit. 

Society Expeditions 

3131 Elliott Avenue, Suite 700 
Seattle, Washington 98121 
(206) 285-9400 

International. Society Expedi¬ 
tions visit destinations throughout 
the world and emphasize birding 
on tours to Antarctica, the 


Travelling 

Companions 


AFRICAN BIRDS OF 
PREY 

By WARWICK TARBOTON. With 
photographs by PETER and BEVERLY 
P1CKFORD. Africa is home to a re¬ 
markable diversity of birds of prey—from 
eagles and hawks, falcons and kites, to 
vultures and owls. This book, a truly 
magnificent photographic record, com¬ 
bines an exceptional collection of pho¬ 
tographs of these birds and an intelli¬ 
gently written and well-researched text. 
170 color photos, $45.00 

JIM FLEGG’S FIELD 
GUIDE TO THE BIRDS 
OF BRITAIN AND 
EUROPE 

By JIM FLEGG. With photographs by 
ERIC and DAVID HOSKING. Filled 

with stunning photographs, this book 
identifies, describes, and illustrates more 
than 430 species of birds, covering al¬ 
most all the species likely to be encoun¬ 
tered in the whole of Britain and Europe. 
500 color photos. $43.50 cloth 
$19.95 softcover 

SEABIRDS OF HAWAII 

Natural History and Conservation 
By CRAIG S. HARRISON. “A fasci¬ 
nating book. Not only is it a pleasure to 
read, but it also gives us a wealth of new 
information and insights about these 
pelagic species of the mid-Pacific. Every 
seabird buff, from the amateur to the 
academic, should have it.”—Roger Tory 
Peterson. 41 color plates, 21 b&w illus. 
$36.50 cloth, $15.95 paper 

A GUIDE TO THE 
BIRDS OF COSTA 
RICA 

By F. GARY STILES and ALEX¬ 
ANDER F. SKUTCH. Illustrated by 
DANA GARDNER. “A publishing tri¬ 
umph. ... [This book] sets a new standard 
for field guide utility and comprehen¬ 
siveness.”— Naturalist Review 
A lavishly illustrated, portable encyclo¬ 
pedia to the more than 830 species of 
birds inhabiting Costa Rica, this book 
covers such topics as plumages, vocal¬ 
izations, food habits, nesting, and distri¬ 
bution. 52 color plates, 43 b&w illus. 
$65.00 cloth, $35.00 softcover 


At bookstores, or call 800-666-2211 
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Amazon, the Seychelles Islands, 
Indonesia and the Canadian Arc¬ 
tic and Greenland. 

Joseph Van Os Photo Safaris 

Box 655 

Vashon Island, Washington 98070 

(206) 463-5383 

International. Specializing in 
photography and natural history 
tours for 10 years, this prestigious 
company offers tours with birding 
and bird photography options. 
They provide excellent guides for 
national and international desti¬ 
nations including Utah, south 
Florida, Texas, Arizona, Olympic 
National Park (Washington), sev¬ 
eral Rocky Mountain locations, a 
number of Alaska destinations, 
Churchill (Manitoba), British 
Columbia, Costa Rica, the Galapa¬ 
gos Islands, Venezuela, Antarctica 
and East and Southern Africa. 
Victor Emanuel Nature Tours Inc. 
Box 33008 
Austin, Texas 78764 

(800) 328-VENT 

International. One of the largest 
nature tour companies, V.E.N.T. 
hosts over 1100 clients per year. 
Tours are guided throughout the 
world, ranging from Antarctica to 
the Amazon to the Canadian Arc¬ 
tic, Africa, Asia, Australia (includ¬ 
ing Tasmania), the South Pacific 
and Central America. Also many 
U.S.A. locations including 
Washington state, south Texas, 
Duluth (Minnesota), the California 
coast, Cape May (Newjersey) and 
Hawk Mountain (Pennsylvania). 
Guest lecturers provide natural 
history insights to tour groups. 
Whooping Crane Tours 
1903 Glass Avenue 
Rockport, Texas 78382 

(512) 729-8571 

Single Destination—Texas 
coast. Board the cruise ship Lucky 
Day to see wintering Whooping 
Cranes and other birds at Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge. Two 
trips daily from November to April 
include lecture tours about the 
birds and the natural history of the 
area. 
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Wilderness Birding Adventures 

Box 10-3747 

Anchorage, Alaska 99510-3747 
(907)694-7442 

Single Destination—Alaska. 
Tours offered to prime birding 
areas like the Arctic National Wild¬ 
life Refuge, the Colville River, 

Kenai Fjords National Park, as well 
as rafting, kayaking, backpacking 
and custom birding tours. 

Wilderness Southeast 

711 SandtownRoad 
Savannah, Georgia 31410 
(912) 897-5108 

North America and Central 
America. Specializing in the Amer¬ 
ican Southeast, they offer specialty 
tours for birders that include 
canoeing in the Okefenokee 
Swamp (Georgia), hiking in the 
Great Smoky Mountains (North 
Carolina), kayaking and sailing 
along the coast of Georgia, house¬ 
boating in the Everglades, back¬ 
packing in Costa Rica and snor- 
keling in Belize and the Bahamas. 
Wilderness Southeast also offers 
“teen summer adventures” for 
teenagers. 

Wilderness Travel 

801 Allston Way 
Berkeley, California 94710 
(800) 247-6700 

International. After 12 years in 
business, this veteran tour com¬ 
pany guided 200 groups on 77 
trips to destinations around the 
world during the past year. 
Although many tours are not tar¬ 
geted to birders, birds abound on 
the Galapagos Islands, African 
wildlife parks and mountain treks 
in Nepal and Peru. Seven- to 34- 
day tours; group size limited to 
from five to 15 individuals. 

Wings Inc. 

Box 31930 

Tucson, Arizona 85751 
(602) 749-1967 

International. Over 17 years, 
Wings tours have spanned the 
globe offering birdwatching tours 


in 30 countries on six continents. 
They regularly add new locations 
to their yearly itinerary, including 
northern California and southern 
Oregon, Alberta’s Rockies, Belize, 
Madagascar and New Zealand. 
They continue to offer a wide var¬ 
iety of North American tours as 
well as a good cross-section of 
other New World destinations. 
Limited tours to Europe, East 
Africa, Australia and southern Asia 
are also offered. For birders with 
limited time, Wings also offers 
weekend trips to American hot 
spots. 

Winter in Mexico Caravans Inc. 

2952 S. Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80110 
(303) 761-9820 

Single Destination—Mexico. 
Specializes in R.V. caravan birding 
tours to Sonora, Sinaloa and 
Nayarit states in northwest 
Mexico. 

Wonder Bird Tours 

200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 645-0400 

Single Destination—Jamaica. 
Unique birding tours for mixed 
couples (birders and non-birders). 
This tour broadens the concept of 
birding tours by providing birding 
opportunities for the birder, and 
more traditional non-birding tour¬ 
ing (shopping, snorkeling, con¬ 
certs) for the non-birding partner. 
Bird tours begin early in the morn¬ 
ing and continue through midday; 
thereafter, the couple is reunited 
for afternoon and evening com¬ 
panionship touring. 

Wood Star Tours Inc. 

908 S. Massachusetts Avenue 
De Land, Florida 32724 
(904) 736-0327 

International. Wood Star Tours 
operate “soft adventure” tours for 
birdwatchers to Latin America, 
southern Africa, Thailand, Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand. Tours are led 
by skilled naturalists from the 
countries visited. C2 








America’s Mexican Turkey 

The Rare Gould's Race Of The Wild Turkey Is ffiativ&To M< 
And The Mountains Along The New Mexico-Arizona Bon 

by ROBERT C. WILLGING 


flat nearby, and as the sun eased up 
in the east I heard faint, restless 
“turkey talk” coming from the pines. 
The birds would soon be leaving 
the roost. 

When it was light enough to see, I 
worked my box call, 


T he morning was cool and 
calm and the moment seemed 
right. I knew that at least two 
turkeys—maybe more—had roosted 
in one of the big Chihuahua pines by 
the lake during the night. I was con¬ 


cealed on the edge of a small, grassy 


MingaraOT 


Photo by Ray Aalton 
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sound that I hoped would resemble 
the yelp of a hen turkey. I never did 
hear a gobble, just a gentle rush of 
wings, but in seconds a large male 
turkey came strutting out of the brush 
and across the flat looking for a pre¬ 
sumed hen. The gobbler seemed 
enormous in the early morning light, 
and my heart began to pound harder 
and faster. 

This may have been a turkey 
hunter’s dream, but it wasn’t turkey 
season, I wasn’t a hunter and the 
gobbler strutting his stuff before me 
was no ordinary turkey. He was a 
member of the “fifth” subspecies of 
wild turkey, a relatively unknown 
bird known as Gould’s Wild Turkey. 

Few people, except a handful of 
turkey hunters and dedicated stu¬ 
dents of the Wild Turkey, are aware 
that five distinct subspecies, or races, 
of Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo ) 
occur in the United States. Each sub¬ 
species can be found in a character¬ 
istic habitat, and there are differ¬ 
ences—some subtle, some obvious— 
in body size and plumage coloration. 

For example, the relatively small 
Florida turkey (M.g. osceola ) is at 
home in the cypress swamps of 
Florida, while the larger Merriam’s 
Wild Turkey (M.g. merriami ) is a 
denizen of the vast ponderosa pine 
forests of the western mountains. 

The Eastern race (M.g. silvestris ) is 
the best-known and most wide- 
ranging race, found east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River. The Rio Grande sub¬ 
species (M.g. intermedia) is found 
principally in the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas and New Mexico. 

The Gould’s turkey (M.g. mexicana) 
is the most obscure of the five sub¬ 
species, even though some say it is 
the most impressive. It is the tallest of 
the five, and is most easily differen¬ 
tiated from other races by the white 
tail-feather tips. The other turkey 
races have brown- or rust-tipped tail 
feathers. 

Sometimes called the Mexican tur¬ 
key, Gould’s is a native of Mexico’s 
rugged Sierra Madre Mountains. No 
information has been available about 
Mexican populations since A. Starker 


The mountain ranges in the desert 
Southwest, like the Peloncillo 
Mountains pictured here, are “islands 
of life” that provide critical habitat 
for rare wildlife species. 
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Leopold studied this race. In 1937, 
Leopold estimated a population size 
of one Gould’s Wild Turkey per 60 
acres in his Mexican study area. In 
1948 he estimated one turkey per 20 
acres—a three-fold increase. How¬ 
ever, even after his 1948 census, 
Leopold noted his concern for habi¬ 
tat destruction in Mexico, and with 
appreciable increases in human pres¬ 
sures in the past half-century, 
Gould’s Wild Turkeys are thought to 


be much rarer today. 

In the United States, Gould’s tur¬ 
keys are extremely rare, numbering 
less than 250 birds. They may be 
found only in a few isolated moun¬ 
tain ranges in extreme southwestern 
New Mexico and southeastern 
Arizona. 

These semi-desert mountains are 
actually the northern extent of 
Mexico’s Sierra Madre Occidental 
range. The remote mountains pro- 








vide the Gould’s turkey with what 
most people would consider very 
“unturkey-like” habitat. There are 
none of the thick forests or bubbling 
brooks associated with turkey habitat 
in other parts of the country. 

Instead, the Sierra Madre habitat 
is characterized by open, grassy sa¬ 
vannas and a variety of small oak 
species. Here, the mountainsides are 
covered by brushy, nearly impene¬ 
trable chaparral, or a stunted forest of 


small pinyon pine and juniper. The 
land is dry, rocky and hot—a place 
where renegade Apaches and out¬ 
laws alike once eluded their pursuers. 

The fact that Gould’s turkey can 
live in this fairly harsh environment 
is a tribute to the adaptability of the 
Wild Turkey. Until recently, how¬ 
ever, very little was known about this 
hardy race. Although the subspecies 
was first described in 1856 by 
English ornithologist John Gould, no 


comprehensive study of the Gould’s 
Wild Turkey was undertaken until 
1983, probably due to its Mexican 
distribution and remote and inac¬ 
cessible habitat. 

In 1983, a research study was initi¬ 
ated by New Mexico State Univer¬ 
sity’s Department of Fisheries and 
Wildlife Sciences, led by Dr. S.D. 
Schemnitz. Field studies have since 
been conducted in New Mexico and 
in Mexico. However, university biolo- 










Photo by Ray Aaltonen 

A strutting Gould’s Wild Turkey gobbler is a rare sight for American birders. Its large size and white-tipped tail feathers 
distinguish this subspecies, which is native to the Sierra Madre Mountains in Mexico and the New Mexico-Arizona 
border. 


gists have concentrated their efforts 
on Gould’s turkey populations in the 
Peloncillo Mountains, a 70-mile long 
range located in the “boot heel” of 
southwestern New Mexico. Most of 
this area is encompassed by the 
Coronado National Forest. 

Studies by NMSU researchers have 
found that Gould’s turkeys make 
good use of the habitat resources 
available to them. Grasses are abun¬ 
dant in the Peloncillos, and seeds of 
grama grass, barnyard grass and 
pinyon rice-grass make up a large 
part of the turkeys’ diet. Acorns from 
the numerous oak trees, and juniper 
and manzanita berries also provide 
an important source of food. 

Turkey feeding habits change with 
the seasons. During the course of a 
year an enormous variety of foods, 
including grasshoppers and other 
insects, wild grapes and other ber¬ 
ries, and a variety of plant seeds— 
even wild onion seeds—are con- 
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sumed. 

Roosting trees are another impor¬ 
tant part of Gould’s Wild Turkey 
habitat. Roosting in the safety of tall 
trees at night is an essential element 
in the Wild Turkey’s survival strategy. 
However, trees large enough to serve 
as a turkey roost are scarce in Gould’s 
turkey habitat, and this may cause 
the birds some problems. 

Gould’s turkeys must rely upon the 
few tall Chihuahua pine and Emory 
oak that grow along creek channels 
and mountain drainages. Conse¬ 
quently, the birds are restricted to 
the area surrounding these roost 
sites and cannot make full use of the 
land area available to them. 

Turkeys in other parts of the coun¬ 
try usually have numerous roost sites 
to choose from each night. Because 
of the scarcity of trees in their range, 
however, Gould’s turkeys invariably 
must use the same tree, or group of 
trees, repeatedly. If the birds are 


forced to roost in poor quality trees, 
they may be exposed to increased 
predation. 

Gould’s turkeys are vulnerable to 



I 

I 
I 

Because only about 250 birds reside 
in the United States, birders may be 
lucky to find just a sign, like this 
primary feather, of these elusive birds 
in the rugged, remote terrain they 
inhabit. 






many of the same predators that all 
Wild Turkeys must face. In the Pelon- 
cillo Mountains, potential nest preda¬ 
tors include coyotes, foxes, bobcats, 
mountain lions. Great Horned Owls 
and even large hawks. However, an 
adult turkey’s keen eyesight, swift 
legs and strong flight make a turkey 
dinner a relatively rare pleasure for 
predators. 

Most turkey casualties are young 
poults, before they can fly, and eggs 
in the nest. NMSU reseachers have 
documented turkey-egg predation 
by feral hogs, snakes and furbearers 
such as skunks, coatimundis and 
raccoons. 

Like quail, grouse and other gal¬ 
linaceous birds, turkeys nest on the 
ground. Wild turkey hens usually 
conceal their nests, which usually 
consist of no more than a shallow 
depression scraped in leaf litter in 
the thick cover of such places as a 
logging slash, a fallen tree or other 
brushy areas. 

As for the Gould’s variety, no one 
had ever documented a Gould’s Wild 
Turkey nest until 1988, when NMSU 
biologists discovered a nest with 
nine eggs hidden at the base of a 
yucca in fairly thick cover, near 
water. 

Gould’s turkey hens have a double 
obstacle to overcome in their arid 
habitat. They must, above all, choose 
a nest site that is protected and 
secure, but it also must be close to 
water and to brood-rearing habitat— 
something not easily accomplished 
in a semi-desert environment. 

The eggs are incubated about four 
weeks. Soon after hatching, the hen 
hustles the precocial poults into 
more open, grassy areas where they 
feed on insects and grass seeds. 
Beargrass, a native southwestern 
plant that grows as a dense shrub, is 
usually found near Gould’s turkey 
brood-rearing areas. The beargrass 
provides the young poults with cover 
to hide in, and a place to escape to 
quickly when danger approaches. 

Danger never seems to be too far 
away from young turkeys. Gould’s, 
like other wild turkey subspecies, 
experience high poult-mortality rates— 
sometimes as many as eight out of 
ten poults are killed during the first 
few weeks after hatching! Aside from 
predators, the variabilities of 
nature—extreme heat, sudden cold, 
drought and torrential seasonal 


rains—take their toll on broods. 
Once the poults begin to fly, their 
survival chances improve greatly. 

Despite the forces working against 
the Gould’s turkey, the outlook for 
the subspecies in the United States 
appears bright. Although the total 
population in this country is prob¬ 
ably less than 250 birds, and al¬ 
though they are listed as an en¬ 
dangered species in New Mexico, 
numbers seem to be on an upswing. 

Continued research by NMSU is 
yielding information that will assist 
in Gould’s turkey management and 
recovery efforts. Work by the New 
Mexico Chapter of the National Wild 
Turkey Federation, the New Mexico 
Department of Game and Fish and 
the U.S. Forest Service emphasizes 
habitat stabilization and improve¬ 
ment. Hopefully, this will mean in¬ 
creased Gould’s Wild Turkey popu¬ 
lations. 

Historical evidence suggests that 
Gould’s turkeys may once have been 
found throughout a broader range it 
the United States. Suitable habitat it 
other mountain ranges in southern 
New Mexico and Arizona could prob¬ 
ably support transplanted popula¬ 
tions of Gould’s turkeys. 

Transplant efforts using wild birds 
captured in Mexico, such as the in¬ 
troduction project conducted at Fort 
Huachuca military reservation near 
Sierra Vista, Arizona, could lead to an 
expansion of Gould’s turkey range in 
the U.S.A. However, the expense and 
difficulty in obtaining stock birds 
from Mexico may hinder additional 
transplant efforts. 

Nationwide, Wild Turkey popula¬ 
tions have made a remarkable come¬ 
back from low numbers in the 1930s, 
and these distinctive birds can now 
be found in every state except Alaska. 
The Gould’s subspecies is a magnifi¬ 
cent example of the wild turkey’s 
adaptability and hardiness. As 
Gould’s Wild Turkey populations in¬ 
crease, so will opportunities for 
birders to observe this 
unique bird in its 


southwestern 
mountain habitat. 


Robert C. Willging is a wildlife biologist with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. He is a member of 
the Outdoor Writer's Association of America 
and has published several articles in outdoors 
magazines. 
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(717) 828-2319 



BIRD OF THE YEAR 

tifully woven onto medium gray background, The 
necktie is 100% heavy repp silk. Only $?■= 
plus $2.50 shipping. Check, money order, VIS 


ADOPTaHAWK! 

For the rare bird on your gift list, 

"adopt" a wild bird of prey and 
contribute to the conservation of 
these magnificent species. Your sponsor¬ 
ship package includes a color photo and 
certificate with information about the bird 
selected. Ten raptor species available. 

For information contact 

HAWK WATCH 

INTERNATIONAL 
A non-profit organization 
P.O. BOX 35706 Dept. WL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87176-5706 

(505) 265-5393 VISA/MC Welcome 


HUMMINGBIRD 

HAND BLOWN GLASS ORNAMENT 

Signed, by the Artist 
Start a holiday tradition by 
giving a one of a kind hand 
blown glass ornament. Inside 
each 5" clear glass tear drop the 
artist has mysteriously placed a 
hand blown golden winged 
hummingbird in flight... truly a 
collector’s item that will 
appreciate in value. Order now 
in time for Christmas!!! 


TSaltey (glassworks 

P.O. Box 2035, N. Conway, NH 03860 (603) 356-2167 


The prairie pothole region, located 
in the center of North America, 
contains about 10 percent of the 
continent’s wetlands, but provides the 
habitat to nesting waterfowl that 
produce over 50 percent of the ducks 
fledged each year. 


Ornithologists have identified over 
90 species of birds that have become 
extinct since 1600. Well-known species 
that are now extinct include the Dodo, 
the Passenger Pigeon, the Great Auk, 
the Heath Hen, the Labrador Duck 
and the Carolina Parakeet 



BIRD FEEDERS 


GENUINE CEDAR 



8.00 + $4.00 S&H $17.50 + $2.50 S&H 

SPECIALTY SALES 

Box 318E, Cadiilac, Michigan 49601 


BUDGET BIRDING 

Birding trips to 
Pt. Pelee, Mexico, 

Costa Rica and 
more at reasonable 
rates. Organize 
your Audubon or 
Sierra Club Chapter, 
photography club, or 
friends for group 
discounts. For more 
information write or call: 

BUDGET BIRDING 
1731 HATCHER CRESCENT, DEPT. WB 
ANN ARBOR, Ml 48103 (313) 995-4357 




Original 

Qutl Island Lighthouse 
(Bird feeder 

Capturing the beauty of a seacoast 
lighthouse, each feeder is hand 
crafted from solid copper. 25" tall, it 
can be pole mounted or attached to 
any flat surface. Transparent upper 
tower dispenses thistle mix; lower 
tower dispenses cardinal mix. This 
beautifully detailed and functional 
bird feeder will last a lifetime. 
Request free brochure or order now 
direct from the workshop. Check/ 
Visa/Master $97.00 + $5.00 shipping. 

Orders processed 24 hours. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Wild Bird Note Cards 



■Cardinals", "Bluejays or "Duck Collection". 
Please specify your choice(s). your name, address 
and a check or money order ior $4.00 per set (8 note 
& envelopes) plus $1.00 S&H. NYS residence add 


Special Purchase...save $70! 

| Bausch & Lomb 

Elite Binoculars 

f Certified the world’s best. 

| 8x42 Elite.S669.95 

I 10x42 Elite.S699.95 


Member of Minnesota Ornithologists Union 

National Camera Exchange 

9300 Olson Highway +Vtc(jo 


flyers 
Pottery 

Stoneware 
Bird Feeder 

■Squirrel 0|)O 
Resistant 

• 2 Styles tU 

308 N. Third • Hannibal, MO 
(314) 221-6960 























































Birder's Emporium 



We specialize 

in making the finest quality 
Ilford Cibacliromecolor prints 
from your slides 
or transparencies. 

For more information, write or call: 
Holland Photo 

1221-B S. LamafAustin, Tx. 78704 
512-442-4274 


BIRDING! 

AT POINT PELEE NATIONAL PARK 

The Field Mark Identification Game 
“It’s fantastic!”— Rnss Thompson, Superintendent, 
Point Ftelee National Park. (Windsor Star) 

Designed by naturalists to simulate birding in the field, 
this unique board game teaches the field marks of all the 
spring birds of one of North America’s most popular hot 
spots. 

Colorful map and detailed descriptive cards provide 
clues on shape and size, plumage, habitats, feeding and 
flight characteristics, habits, and songs and calls. Best 
when played using standard field guides, this game 
covers 292 species that are found throughout the East. 
Whether you’re a beginner or a well-traveled expert, 
Birding! will improve your field skills, or your money 
back. It’s a great gift idea! 

Send $28.50 (postage paid) to Field Mark Publications, 
P.0. Box 51177, Livonia Ml 48150. 

Field Mark Publications 


WILDBIRD TINS 

the Great Horned Owl 
Wood Duck. Canada Goose 



Want a place to keep your WildBird 
issues—nice and neat, and in order? 
Then send for a WildBird binder (or 
two!). The attractive burgundy vinyl 
binder features silver WB logos, and holds 
12 issues. 

One binder . . . $10.75 (includes 
postage and handling), two binders . . . 
$16.75 (to include postage and 
handling). 

WildBird Binders 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 

Please send the following: 


□ Deluxe Binder.$10.75 

□ Two Deluxe Binders.$16.75 

Enclosed please find $_U.S. 

funds only. 


(All CA residents add 6Vi% sales tax.) 



City/State/Zip . 


A Q U A R I U M 

FISH 

Your Guide To Successful Fishkeeping 

When it comes to starting, improving and 
maintaining healthy aquariums, AQUARIUM 
FISH MAGAZINE answers your questions. 

• Learn haw to use equipment and acces¬ 
sories effectively • Increase your under¬ 
standing of the biology of fish and inverte¬ 
brates • Find out about different species 
• Get tips on buying, breeding and caring 
for popular and exotic fish • Enjoy page 
after page of beautiful photographs • And 
much more! 

AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE packs useful 
information and practical tips in every 
page. What are you waiting for? Take ad¬ 
vantage of these low Subscription Rates 
and subscribe today! 

12 Monthly Issues Only $21.97 
24 Monthly Issues Only $36.00 


AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE. Subscription Dept. ALL0 

RO. Box 484, Mt. Morris, ILL 61054-0484 

YES. please send me AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE 

every month as follows: 

□ 12 Monthly Issues Only S21.97 

□ 24 Monthly Issues Only S36.00 

(Canada add $4 per year postage; other countries add $8. 
Int*l. money order, please.) 

□ Enter my order as □ New □ Renewal 



City/State _Zip _ 

□ Payment Enclosed □ Bill me (u.s. and Canada only) 
Allow 8-10 weeks for delivery. 




There are on fy two eagles native to 
North America; the Bald Eagfe and the 
Golden Eagle. 


Bird Notecards! 

Die pack features 6 different species 
on cards with matching envelopes. 
ilable: Dogs, wild animal, and 
jbbit packs. Specify your choice(s) 
4.00 for each pack to: 
feathers & fur 
>535-WB • Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 



Printed on 1 or 2 qt. collector’s 
tins filled with trail m 
(peanuts, raisins, M&M’s™) or 
a selection of Stash™ teas. 

1 qt. $ 8.95 - 2 qt. $ 14.95 
UPS postpaid 


ADVENTURE FOODS 

Rte. 2. Box 276 Whittier, NC 28789 

Visa/MC - 704-497-4113 


HANDCRAFTED BIRD ORNAMENTS 

Exquisite Detail, 
Approximately 3" 

Chickadee • Goldfinch 
Mallard • Bluejay • Owl • Goose 
Cardinal • Loon • Puffin 
$15.00each postpaid 
DUCK TRAP BAY TRADING CO. 

28 Bayview St., Dept. WB 
Camden, ME 04843 • 207-236-9568 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 




Whimbrel by John Schmitt 
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Zip- issue. 


ORDER #1 12 Monthly Issues for $21.97 ORDER #2 12 Monthly Issues for $17.97 

(Your own or gift) 

Friend’s Name__—:- Friend’s Name- 
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WildBird 

YES, please send me WildBird 
every month as follows: 

□ 2 YRS. (24 ISSUES) $36 

(Save $24 off the newsstand cost!) 

□ 1 YR. (12 ISSUES) $21.97 

(Save $8 off the newsstand cost!) 


□ Enter my order as □ New □ Renewal Gift to: 

My Name _ Name _ 

Address_ __ Address_ 

City/State-Zip_ City/State_ 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me (U.S. and Canada only.) 

(Canadian add $4 per year; Foreign add $8 per year. Int'l. money order, please.) 
Allow 8-10 weeks for delivery. 


IF YOU LIKE DOGS, YOU’LL LOVE ... f 

DOGFANCY 

A wealth of information about the warm, caring world of dogs can I 

be yours each month— 

Up-to-the-minute articles on health and nutrition • Tips on grooming 
and training • Expert help with canine behavioral problems • A full-color 
centerfold poster in each issue • And much more... 

Order NOW and save up to 40% off the regular newsstand rate. 

□ YES, send me DOG FANCY every month as follows: 

□ 24 ISSUES for $36.00. (I save $24 off the newsstand cost!) I 

□ 12 ISSUES for $21.97. (I save $8 off the newsstand cost!) j 



□ Enter my order as 

My Name_ 

Address_ 

City/State_ 

□ Payment enclosed 


□ New □ Renewal Send gift to: □ New □ Renewal 

_ Name _ 

_ Address _ 

_Zip_ City/State_Zip_ 

□ Bill me (U.S. and Canada only.) 


(Canadian add $4 per year; Foreign add $8 per year. Int'l money order, please.) 

Please allow 8-10 weeks for delivery of first issue. 7LJ06 


ADVENTURE FI_ 

Rte. 2, Box 276 Whittier, NC 28789 

Visa / MC - 704-497-4113 


HANDCRAFTED BIRD ORNAMENTS 

Exquisite Detail, 
Approximately 3" 

Chickadee e Goldfinch 
Mallard • Bluejay • Owl • Goose 
Cardinal • Loon • Puffin 
$15.00 each postpaid 
DUCK TRAP BAY TRADING CO. 

28 Bayview St., Dept. WB 
Camden, ME 04843 • 207-236-9568 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 
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f Holiday Special 



Whether your friends are avid 
field birders, garden birdwatchers, 
or simply love the beauty of 
nature, they will enjoy a 
gift subscription to 

WildBird 


$ 21.97 First Subscription (your own or as a gift). 
SAVE $8 OFF THE SINGLE ISSUE PRICE. 

$ 17.07 Second Subscription and each gift thereafter. 
SAVE $12 OFF THE SINGLE ISSUE PRICE. 


Fill in the handy order form with your name and address and 
the names and addresses of those special people you wish to 
receive a gift subscription. And then forget about the rest of 
the details—we’ll see that everything is taken care of! 


IMPORTANT— Your holiday orders must be received no 
later than December 1st in order for announcements to 
be mailed in time for Christmas. 



WildBird 


MAIL TO: WILDBIRD 

P.O. Box 483, Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0483 


From (Your Name) 


City/State _ 


- Zip_ 


ORDER #1 12 Monthly Issues for $21.97 
(Your own or gift) 

Friend’s Name-:- 

Address___ 

City/State_1-Zip- 


HOLIDAY GIFT ORDER FORM 

Please enter a one-year subscription 

(12 monthly issues) for the persons listed below. 

□ I have enclosed $_ 


($21.97 for the first and $17.97 for each additional gift.) 
□ Please bill me. 

Add $4 per subscription for Canada; $8 per subscription for 
other countries (International Money Order, please). Orders 
received after November, allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery of first 
issue. 


ORDER #2 12 Monthly Issues for $17.97 

Friend’s Name_— 


City/State _ 


- Zip — 


NEED MORE ROOM? 

Enclose a separate sheet for additional gifts. 
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Thirty Fun Facts 
About Birds 


Do You Know Why 
Slewing Birds Don’t 
Fall Out Of Trees? 
Read On. 


by CRAIG ORR 


B irds are fascinating creatures. To emphasize 
that fact I’ve gathered some interesting trivia 
about their biology and behavior for your read¬ 
ing enjoyment. Many of the “fun facts” can be found in 
Joel Welty’s book, The Life of Birds. Additional tidbits 
were gleaned from other books and scientific journals. 
I hope you find these random notes as interesting as I 
do. Have fun! 

A hummingbird’s heart beats up to 1200 times per 
minute. 

Sleeping birds don’t fall out of trees because, when 
they perch, the bird’s weight forces hobnail-like 
projections on the tendons of their toes to mesh like 
a ratchet, thus locking the bird’s toes around its 
perch. 

Hawks see better than humans because their retinas 
are packed with 1.5 million visual receptors, 
compared to man’s 200,000 receptors. In other 
words, a hawk’s eyesight is nearly eight times more 
acute than man’s. 

The ratio of eye weight to head weight in starlings is 
15 percent; in humans the ratio is less than one 
percent. 
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The average female cowbird can lay about 40 eggs in 
an eight-week laying season in southern Ontario. 

The Wandering Albatross has the longest wingspan 
of any living bird, measuring nearly 12 feet from 
wing tip to wing tip. 

Some seabirds are able to drink salt water because 
they have developed nasal glands that secrete salty 
water and maintain osmotic balance. 

The Peregrine Falcon and the Golden Eagle are 
considered the fastest flying birds in the world. The 
maximum speed of a stooping (diving) Peregrine 
Falcon or Golden Eagle has been estimated at over 
200 miles per hour. 

A Ruby-throated Hummingbird beats its wings 50 to 
70 times per second. 

A human expending energy at the same rate of a 
hovering hummingbird would need to evaporate 
100 pounds of perspiration per hour to keep their 
skin temperature below the boiling point of water. 

About 13 percent of all the birds in the world are 
colonial nesters. 

On September 14,1978, more than 21,000 Broad¬ 
winged Hawks were tallied flying over Hawk 
Mountain, Pennsylvania. 


_ 










A dove has about 60 taste buds; a human has about 
9000 taste buds. 



Most birds waterproof their feathers by preening 
them with secretions from a gland near the base of 
the tail called the uropygial gland. These secretions 
contain fatty acids, aliphatic waxes, alcohols and 
lipids that repel water. 


Most Whip-poor-wills synchronize their 
reproductive cycle with the lunar cycle. Their eggs 
hatch when the moon is brightest, which makes it 
easier to find food for their nestlings at night. 

About 85 percent of all Red Phalaropes circle to the 
right while feeding. 

The entire population of Kirkland’s Warblers, which 
numbers over 200 breeding pairs, could easily fit in 
a large grocery bag. 

Bam Owls can locate prey in complete darkness, 
using only their hearing to pinpoint the location of a 


In 1851, the Bald Eagle was the first bird to appear 
on a U.S. postage stamp. Centuries before, eagles 
adorned the coins of Alexander the Great. 

The Whooping Crane is the tallest bird in North 
America, standing about five feet high. 

The trachea, or windpipe, of the Whooping Crane 
measures almost 58 inches long, half of which is 
looped back and forth inside the keel. This 
convoluted trachea is an anatomical feature that 
distinguishes cranes from other birds. 


The Golden Eagle is among the fastest flying birds in the 
world, along with the Peregrine Falcon. 


When frightened in flight, a Black-capped 
Chickadee can begin to change its course within 
0.03 seconds. 

Blue Jays and the cloudless sky are blue because of 
Tyndall scattering. The feather barbs of the jay have 
a layer of transparent cells containing fine, 
suspended particles that refract and reflect blue 
light. 

During a total eclipse of the sun in 1954, diurnal 
songbirds stopped singing for 15 minutes, and 
nocturnal songbirds began singing. [2 


There are seven principal types of bird feathers: 
contour, semiplume, down, powder down, 
hypopenna, filoplume and brisles. 


A House Sparrow has about 3500 contour feathers. 

Martha, the last surviving Passenger Pigeon, died at 
the Cincinnati Zoo on September 1,1914, at the age 
of 29. 


Falconry is an ancient pastime. The oldest records of 
falconry date back to about 2000 B.C. in China. 


The smallest hummingbird weighs slightly more 
than one-tenth of an ounce. 


A hummingbird, a starling (20 times heavier than a 
hummingbird), and a Canada Goose (1000 times 
heavier than a hummingbird) all have maximum 
flight speeds of 50 to 56 miles per hour. 
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BIRDER’S 

QUIZ 

North American Blackbirds, Meadowlarks and Orioles 

by JOHN PEPIN and JON FISHER 


B lackbirds, meadlowlarks and orioles are easily 
observed throughout most of the United States 
and southern Canada. Their pointed bills, 
strong, direct flight and conspicuous territorial sing¬ 
ing distinguish this group of passerines. 

Blackbirds are noted for their black, sometimes 
iridescent plumage, while meadowlarks sport 
c am ouflage-brown plumage set off by their bright 
yellow breasts and a characteristic necklace of black. 
Orioles are among the most beautiful of all North 
American birds with their colors ranging from bright 
orange to olive to rust-colored plumage with black 
wings, tail, breast and head. 

This month’s quiz tests your knowledge of these 
fascinating wild birds. 

1.Eastern and Western meadowlarks normally do not 
interbreed due to: 

A. Behavioral differences 

B. Variations in plumage 
C Differences in vocalization 
D All of the above 

2. Differences in bill shape and ventral coloring 
distinguish these female orioles in the western United 
States: 

A. Orchard and Scott’s orioles 
B Hooded and Northern orioles 
C Northern and Orchard orioles 
D Scott’s and Hooded orioles 

3. Great-tailed and Boat-tailed grackles can be 
distinguished by: 

A. Eye color 
B Shape of the head 

C. Size 

D All of the above 

4 . I his species has one of the longest migration routes 
of any North American passerine: 

A. Yellow-headed Blackbird 
B Orchard Oriole 

C. Northern Oriole (“Baltimore” race) 

D Bobolink 

5. Male, blackbirds display the following wing patch 
color configuration: 

A. Pure red 

B Red with white borders 
C Red with yellow borders 
D All of the above 



6. Several species of orioles remain in the southern 
United States during the winter months by using this 
food source: 

A. Flying insects 

B. Seeds 

C. Fruits and nectar 

D. Suet cakes 

7. Meadowlarks share this characteristic with blackbirds 
and orioles: 

A. Bill shape 

B. Choice of nesting sites 

C. Colored wing patches 

D. All of the above 

8. The common interbreeding of the “Baltimore” and 
“Bullock’s” races of the Northern Oriole is an example of 
the failure of which separating mechanism: 

A. Plumage variation 

B. Differences in habitat requirements 

C. Differences in courtship behavior 

D. Song variation 

9. A common local name for this species is the “skunk 
blackbird:” 

A. Tricolored Blackbird 

B. Bobolink 

C. Brown-headed Cowbird 

D. None of the above 

10. Which species has been expanding its range: 

A. Great-tailed Grackle 

B. Common Grackle 

C. Boat-tailed Grackle 

D. All of the above 
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A WIGEON OF A 
DIFFERENT COLOR 





Look Closely! Is That Bird What You Thought It Was? 


Article and Photo by JEFF BECK 


T he low, early morning sun 
filtered through the trees 
and danced on the surface 
of sea-cliff pond in Orange County, 
California. I lowered my binoculars 
from the sparkling glare when a flash 
of rusty red caught my eye. 

One of the birds I’d been watch¬ 
ing was different! 

How could I have missed such a 
prize, I thought to myself?. But one 
red-headed Eurasian Wigeon is easy 
to miss when you assume that all the 
ducks in a flock of American 
Wigeons are the same species. 

The drake Eurasian Wigeon had 
been swimming just one hundred 
feet away for the past 10 minutes, but 
because I failed to look carefully, I 
saw the flock rather than the indi¬ 
viduals. I then realized that I must 
take time to study every individual 
closely and never assume anything 
where birds and bird identification 
are concerned. 

Because some of us have acquired 
the habit of assuming that all the 
birds in a flLock are the same species, 
we may overlook a rare bird hidden 
among the collective bodies. That 
point is one that I would like to bring 
to the attention of new and veteran 
birders alike. 


I would also like to alert birders 
that anyone watching birds in the 
field, or in their yards, has an oppor¬ 
tunity to make some interesting sight¬ 
ings of rare birds. It just takes a lot of 
luck and the experience to know 
when you are looking at an out-of- 
the-ordinary bird. 

The Eurasian Wigeon (Anas pene- 
lope) is an Old World duck that nests 
in northern Europe and Asia. During 
the fall, most Eurasian Wigeons mi¬ 
grate south to wintering areas in 
southern Europe and Asia, and 
Africa. However, invariably, each 
year a few of these rusty-headed 
waterfowl take a wrong turn or are 
blown off coarse. 

A couple wind up on the wrong 
side of the Pacific Ocean from their 
Siberian nesting grounds and end up 
in Hollywood for the winter. Others 
may drift down the wrong side of the 
Atlantic from Scandinavian breeding 
territories to hang with their Ameri¬ 
can relatives in Chesapeake Bay and 
other coastal wetlands. 

In addition to sightings near the 
coasts, a few Eurasian Wigeons have 
been observed in such inland loca¬ 
tions as Illinois, Ohio, Ontario, Idaho 
and Arizona, so keep your eyes 
pealed wherever you’re birding. 


Addressing my Orange County 
sighting, Kimball Garrett, ornitholo¬ 
gist for the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural History ex¬ 
plained, “About a dozen Eurasian 
Wigeons winter in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia each year.” He noted local 
sightings at the Los Angeles River in 
Long Beach, Malibu State Park in 
Malibu, the Sepulveda Basin in 
Encino and Wilderness Park in 
Downy. 

Acknowledging that other Old 
World wigeons were observed win¬ 
tering elsewhere in the United States, 
Garrett said, “These are clearly not 
just lost birds. There are just too 
many of them seen in North America 
in recent years. You might say the 
Eurasian Wigeon has become a very 
rare wintering bird here.” 

Keep your eyes open this winter 
and during migration. Not only for 
off-course Old World wigeons, but 
for other rare foreign visitors that 
may take you by surprise when you 
least expect it. Isn’t finding a rare 
bird one of the big thrills we are 
looking for, and one of the memories 
we recollect foremost 
among our 
birding 
experiences? 
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All Things New and Necessary 




Wildlife Accessories, 

Trap-lt 

Wildlife Accessories, Trap-lt, is de¬ 
signed to protect Hummingbird and 
Oriole feeders from ants and other 
crawling insects. You fill it with six 
ounces of water and insert it between 
the hanger and the feeder. The Trap-lt, 
part number S-10008, is molded of one 
piece weather resistant red plastic and 
sells for $4.00 each, postage paid. Con¬ 
tact: Wildlife Accessories, R.R. No. 5, 
Box 488, Dept. WB, Cynthiana, Ken¬ 
tucky 41031. Kentucky residents add 6 
percent sales tax. 


Designs By Alex, 
Handcrafted Leather Jewelry 

Designs By Alex, Handcrafted Leather 
Jewelry is available in a variety of ani¬ 
mals, butterflies and birds. The magnets 
and pins are made of cowhide, the ear¬ 
rings of goat skin with stainless steel 
wires. Base colors are shoe polish dye 
and acrylic. Prices range from $6.00 per 
pair of earrings, $5.00 per pin and $4.00 
per magnet plus .50 cents shipping and 
handling. Contact: Designs By Alex, 
P.O., Box 674, Dept. WB, Corte Madera, 
California 94925-0674; (415) 924-8395. 
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Griffen Productions, 

VCR Video: America’s Wild Turkey 

Griffen Productions brings the national 
award-winning film, America’s Wild 
Turkey to your home video screen. 
Meet one of the most colorful and 
unique birds in North America. Join 
celebrity narrator Joseph Campanella 
as he guides you through the secret 
world of the Wild Turkley. Enter the 
deep woods and listen to the natural 
sounds and absorbing calls of this wary, 
keen-eyed bird. Running time: 50 
minutes; VHS format only. Suggested 
retail selling price $39.95 plus $3.00 
handling and shipping. New York resi¬ 
dents add appropriate county sales tax. 
Contact: Griffen Productions, 51 Pells 
Rd., Dept. WB, Rhinebeck, New York 
12572; (800) 553-3454. 


The Bradford Exchange, 

The Federal Duck Stamp 
Plate Collection, 

“The Lesser Scaup” 

The Bradford Exchange has created 


the first fine-china collectible which the 
U.S Fishand Wildlife Service has li¬ 
censed to bear the official image of a 
Federal Duck Stamp. This series will be 
called The Federal Duck Stamp Plate 
Collection. The first plate in the series is 
“The Lesser Scaup.” It was made by W. 
S. George; the artist is Neal Anderson. It 
is 8 V 2 inches in diameter. This limited- 
edition plate sells for $36.50. Contact: 
The Bradford Exchange, 9333 N. Mil¬ 
waukee Avenue, Dept. WB, Niles, Illinois 
60648; (800) 323-5577. 



Colorful Images, 
Personal Labels 


Colorful Images peel-and-stick Per¬ 
sonal Labels are useful on envelopes, 
letters, greeting cards, note paper, 
records, books, cassettes or recipe 
cards. They are also great as gifts. The 
labels shown are only a sample of the 
extensive variety of pictures that can 
appear above your name and address. 
There are 144 labels per set at $5.95 
each ($4.95 if you two or more sets): (A) 
Chickadees—B14, (B) Pheasants—B17, 
(C) Black-chinned Hummingbird—B20. 
Contact: Colorful Images, 6707 Win¬ 
chester Circle, Dept. WB, Boulder, 
Colorado 80301-9912. 


“All Things New And Necessary” is a 
listing of birding-related products cur¬ 
rently on the market. Unless otherwise 
noted, the information is from the manu¬ 
facturer and is not to be confused with 
WildBird staff product evaluations fea¬ 
tured in the “WB Field Tests” column. 


















Fledgling Territory 


Project: HOWTO MAKE A 
PLASTIC-BOTTLE BIRD FEEDER 


The weather will soon be turning cold and your winter 
birds will be waiting in your yard for their dinner. Now is 
the time for you to get your feeding stations ready. 

If you already have feeders, be sure that they are 
clean and scrubbed with hot, soapy water and dried. 

If you do not have any feeders, you can make a good 
one out of empty plastic bottles. If you can get a plastic 
milk bottle, or a plastic juice bottle, the picture below will 
show you how easy it is to make it into a feeder. 
(Parents: Please help children with sharp tools.) 


Cut windows on two or four sides of the plastic bottle. 
Punch a hole under each window and push in a small 
branch for a perch. Punch a hole in the lid and run a loop 
of cord or heavy string through it. Pull the cord through 
the neck of the bottle. _ 

Hang your new bird feeder up in your yard where you 
can watch the birds from one of your house windows. 
Fill it with seeds or other bird food. Have fun feeding the 
birds! 



by ALICE J. TURNER 



Mother bird is very busy! Can you 
help her by getting this juicy worm 
to her hungry chicks? 


THE BIG SURPRISE! 

by Kerri Conrad—age 8 
Alburtis, Pennsylvania 

T his spring a Mallard duck 
hatched 13 babies, they were 
very cute! The Momma and 12 of 
them died. We were very sad! One 
was left. We caught it and put it in a 
cage. We named it Duane. We let it 
go when it was big. It splashed and 
played in the water when we let it go! 
Now it is almost full grown. 

We found out that Duane is not a 
boy—it is a girl! Now we call it 
DUANALYN. 

Birds Sing So Sweet 

Birds have beaks and sing so sweet. 
I like the singing. 

I wish I was a bird. 

I could sing so sweet. 

I would come to people’s windows 
And sing so sweet. 

I wish I was a bird! 

—Jodi Anderson, first grade 
Pine-Strawberry School, Arizona 
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Beaks And Bills, And How They Are Used 










B irds use their beaks like we use 
our mouths—to eat food. But 
they also use their beaks in other 
ways. Beaks can be used as we use 
our fingers—to pick up food or 
nesting material. They can be used 
for crushing, cutting or tearing 
food apart; and as tools for catch¬ 
ing, digging or hammering food 
out of hard-to-reach places. 

Here are some pictures of dif¬ 


ferent bird beaks. Try to guess how 
each bird uses its beak. What kind 
of food do you think each bird 
eats? Look at the picture of the 
kinglet. Would the kinglet be able 
to eat a large fish? Would a skimmer 
eat seeds? 

Look in your field guide for birds 
with strange beaks. See if you can 
tell what the birds eat by the kind of 
beak they have? 



Red-headed Woodpecker 

Drawn by Matt McMillian, fourth grade 

Pine-Strawberry School, Arizona 


Future Assignment: 

BIRD MIGRATION 

What is migration? Where do the 
birds that visit your yard come 
from in the spring, and where do 
they go in the fall? Do they fly in a 
flock, or do they migrate alone? 
What is a migration flyway? Is there 
a flyway near your home? 

Send your art, stories or poems 
about migration to: WildBird— 
fledgling Territory, P.O. Box 838, 
Payson, Arizona 85547. Submis¬ 
sions will be returned if a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope is 
included. 
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Without A Word 

This is a poem about bird, 

He sang all day without a word. 

His mother thought he was so absurd 
Cause he sang all day without a word. 

She sent him to school and said give it a try. 
Soon you’ll be singing words to the sky. 

So he took off saying good by 
Flapping his wings up to the sky. 

This ends our story about our friend the bird. 
The people he sang to liked what they heard. 
Now his mother don’t think he’s so absurd. 
He really likes being a bird. 

He can sing all day and not say a word. 

—Crystal Larkins, age 10 
Pine-Strawberry School, Arizona 













WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 10/1190 


EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for 
free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd„ 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


BALD EAGLE NOTE CARDS on recycled 
paper. Beautiful artwork. 210 N. Madison, 
Dept. WB, Monrovia, CA 91016; (800) 525- 
8191 (California: 818-301-0950). 7/1190 


STAINED-GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favor¬ 
ite birds. Original designs handcrafted 
by the artist. Write for information. 
JAMESON STUDIO, 5688 S. Lorene Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wl 53221; (414) 281-7469. 

9/891 


SCRATCHBOARD ART limited edition 
lithographic prints by wildlife artist Peg 
Burrus. Free color brochure. BURRUS 
ARTS, P.O. Box 520532, Independence, 
MO 64052. 10/1290 


FREE WILD BIRD note cards. Also realis¬ 
tically drawn rabbits, bears, dogs, etc. 
For catalog and sample, send SASE to 
FEATHERS & FUR, P.O. Box 15535-W, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 10/1290 


AUDUBON PRINTS: originals and fine 
reproductions. Minimum cost, $75. Cata¬ 
log, $3. Call (202) 484-3334 or write 9720 
Spring Ridge Ln., Vienna, VA 22182. 

11/291 


BIRDHOUSES 


HOUSES, PLATFORMS, BOXES, 
SHELVES. 26 nesting sites. Each design 
for particular bird. Also winter roosts. 
Informative catalog. VISA/MC. WILDLIFE 
STUDIO, WBG, 7 Patten Rd., Bedford, NH 
03102; (603) 668-8979. 1/1290 


PREMIUM-PINE BLUEBIRD NESTBOX 
with cleanout, $14.95; stained, $16.95; 
kit, $9.95; plans, $3.95 ppd. WINDOMHILL 
PETFARM, 8910WB, Rt. 46, Arkport, NY 
14807. 11/1290 


BIRDING EQUIPMENT 


and note cards, strap-pal and gifts. 
KEMPF’S, P.O. Box 504, Woonsocket, SD 
57385. 7TF 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING’S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 10TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


BINOCULAR SALES AND SERVICE. 
Repairing binoculars since 1923. Align¬ 
ment performed on our U.S. Navy colli¬ 
mator. Free catalog and our article Know 
Your Binoculars published in Audubon 
magazine. MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO., INC., 
331 Mansion St., West Coxsackie, NY 
12192; (518) 731-2610. 

11/1091 


THE TURNSTONE & COMPANY, INC. Fall 
Migration Optics edition is ready for 
mailing. For yours, write to TURNSTONE 
& COMPANY, INC., Dept. WB90, P.O. Box 
1259, Oxford, NC 27565, or call (919) 693- 
1062. 10/1290 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. Wildflow- 
ers, birds, gardens, stars, nature deliv¬ 
ered to your mailbox monthly. Warm and 
homey. Send $1 for three-month trial. $10 
per year. LETTER, P.O. Box 237, Walnut- 
port, PA 18088. 8TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East\ Peterson’s A Field 
Guide To The Birds-WesT (1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America-, Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of 
North America. Peel-and-stick label. Bird 
identification becomes easier with quick 
reference attached to book cover. $2.00 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


Telephone: (714) 855-8822 
FAX: (714) 855-3045 


Yes, I want to be known! Please publish my ad_times. I understand that classi¬ 
fied ads must be paid in advance (MC/VISA accepted), so enclosed is $_for 

_words at 40C per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , W. 5th Ave., Anytown , USA 10000 ; (123) 456-7890 . 


(The following for our records only.) 

Name _ 


Address (do not use box nu 

City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone No. (_ 

□ MC □ VISA # 


FREE CATALOG OF unique bird houses, 
bat-house, birder’s supplies, wildbird art 
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each ppd. Illinois residents add 14c tax 
per index. BIRDER’S CONNECTION, 2521 
College Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60516. 

1190 


FREE CATALOG OF BOOKS for birders. 
Hard-to-find classics by Audubon, Phil¬ 
lips, others. Bent Life History series, 
Borror bird-song cassettes, bird identifi¬ 
cation posters, much more. Write DOVER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A286, 31 E. 2nd 
St., Mineola, NY 11501. 7/1290 


NEWSLETTER: For birders with special 
interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 7/1290 


BINOCULARS FOR BIRDERS. $12.95 plus 
$1.95 s/h, or send SASE for free informa¬ 
tion. Contact AVIAN PRESS, P.O. Box 
56068, Madison, Wl 53705-9368. 

11/1091 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


FREE CATALOG: Top-quality wild bird 
products, birdhouses, bird feeders, bird 


seed, t-shirts, etc. Everything guaran¬ 
teed, gift-wrapping available! SERYS 
CREATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, 
West Allis, Wl 53219. 8/1290 


TIRED OF REFILLING your feeders every 
day? Large capacity feeders are hard to 
find and expensive. We’ve designed an 
extra-large capacity feeder that is inex¬ 
pensive and easy to build. Send $5 for 
plans and easy step-by-step instructions. 
WILD BIRD DESIGNS, 12210 Long Lake 
Dr., Owings Mills, MD 21117; (301) 356- 
4804. 10/1290 


SEEDS. Free sample and price list of 
evergreen seeds. WAUKESHA SEED 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 1820, Waukesha, Wl 
53187. 11/591 


HUMMINGBIRDS. Ever had the pleasure? 
Enjoy! Great gift! $20 kit includes feeder, 
nectar container with recipe and instruc¬ 
tions. Contact BURNS, 650 Monroe N.E., 
Minneapolis, MN 55413. 11/1290 


PECORN WILD BIRD MEAL. Increase your 
backyard bird population with an energy- 
packed blend of meals that appeals to a 
broad spectrum of birds. A virtually waste- 
free, granular meal to give top-feeding 
value. Ingredients in order: ground pe¬ 
cans (no shells), enriched corn meal, 
finely ground suet. 5 lbs., $8.75; 10 lbs., 
$15.25 ppd. Larger quantities available. 
UNTETHERED FEATHERS, 5020 N. 
Apache Hills Trail, Tucson, AZ 85715. 

11/1290 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1990 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours, write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver 
Spring, MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1 TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica; (506) 39- 
7138. 11TF 


BIRDING IN YUCATAN. Ten days in No¬ 
vember. Merida to Sian Kaan biosphere 
on Caribbean. Daily excursions by boat 
and van. Expert guide. About $1300. 
MAYAN ADVENTURE TOURS, P.O. Box 
15204, Seattle, WA 98115; (206) 523-5309. 

1190 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. 1991 Nightwatch 
calendar, $13.00. Merchandise catalog, 
$1. (Refundable). OWL’S NEST, Box 
5491 WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message; call (707) 449-8600. (LM9). 

11/1290 


HAND PAINTED, EXOTIC BIRD designs 
in brilliant colors on T-shirts and sweat¬ 
shirts. Free brochure. WELSH TRADING 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 221433, Charlotte, 
NC 28222. 9/1290 


MICHIGAN HIAWATHA PHOTOGRAPHY 
workshops at Deerfield. Write to CHUCK 
McMARTIN, 701 Elm St., Essexville, Ml 
48732. 10/391 


EXOTIC, TROPICAL BIRDS re-created in 
colorful hand-stitched patches by Pana¬ 
manian Indian craftswomen. Great gifts 
for birding friends! Free color brochure. 
PUERTO PANAMA, Dept. K, Rt. 1, Box 63, 
Calumet, Ml 49913. 1190 


WILD BIRD NOTECARDS by wildlife art¬ 
ist Jeanette Packard. Only $4 for set of 
eight. Send large SASE for free brochure 
depicting birds and other wildlife. JEAN¬ 
ETTE PACKARD, 366 Wakeman Rd., Fair- 
port, NY 14450. 10/191 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION KIT. Become a 
charter member of the North American 
White Ibis Lifer Bird Club. Order your lifer 


































patch and newsletter kit today. Send to 
NORTH AMERICAN WHITE IBIS BIRD 
CLUB, 3212 Alethea Dr., Algonquin, IL 
60102. 11/191 


WORLDWIDE BIRDS ON STAMPS. An¬ 
other life list! Twenty-five different stamps 
plus availability lists, $1. Contact JOE 
NIHEN, 222 East Bertsch, Lansford, PA 
18232. 11/1290 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


BIRDING IN COSTA RICA’S rain forest 
(300m) with all the comforts of private 
homes. Includes vast stretches of virgin 
forest. Weekly rates, $650 double. MI¬ 
CHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, Siquirres, 
Costa Rica. 10TF 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. One-bedroom cottage 
also available. For information contact 


Box 85, Ramsey Canyon Rd., Hereford, 
AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 10TF 


CABINS ON ARANSAS BAY. RV sites. 
Winter rates. SUN HARBOUR, Rt. 1, Box 
37, Rockport, TX 78382; (512) 729-2073. 

10/1190 


POINT PELEE NATIONAL PARK. Year- 
round bed-and-breakfast located on three 
acres, just minutes from Hillman Marsh 
and the Point. Contact GREEN ACRES, 
1528 Con. 3, R.R. #4, Leamington, On¬ 
tario, Canada N8H 3V7. 10/1190 


MATINICUS ISLAND, MAINE. Ocean-front 
cottages. Puffins at Matinicus Rock. Sand 
beaches. Spectacular. Birding brochure, 
photos. G. KATZ, 156 Francestown Rd., 
New Boston, NH 03070; (603) 487-3819. 

10/1190 


JAMAICA, JAMAICA, JAMAICA! Secluded 
mountaintop villa surrounded by thou¬ 
sands of acres of wooded terrain. Miles 
of rural lanes. Six acres of bird-attracting 
food trees and horticultural gardens. 


Swim and fish pools. Superb views. 
Minutes from beach and coral reefs. 
Marshland and river trips arranged. 
Weekly rates: $22/day/person at occu¬ 
pancy of six or more. Chefs and house¬ 
hold staff included. Call (809) 955-2852, 9 
to 4 EST, weekdays. 11/191 


SOUTHWEST BRITISH COLUMBIA, Can¬ 
ada Bed & Breakfast. Field trips: 200+ 
local species; British Columbia total, 
400+. Write/phone for brochure, check¬ 
list. Contact D. SOLECKI, 3672 West 1st 
Ave., Vancouver, British Columbia, Can¬ 
ada V6R 1H2; (606) 736-9471. 11/1290 


VIDEOS 


NORTH AMERICAN WATERFOWL. Video 
available only in VHS. Includes majority 
of North American swans, ducks and 
geese. Many rare birds. Send check or 
MO for $37.50 (Texas residents, $40.50, 
Canadian residents, $43.25) plus $3.50 s/ 
h to SHOREBIRD FILMS, 635 Westheimer, 
Houston, TX 77057. 9/191 


ANSWERS TO BIRDER’S QUIZ 

North American Blackbirds, Meadowlarks and Orioles 

1. (C) Differences in vocalization. Behavior and plumage are nearly identical; however, differences in call 
notes and song nearly always prevent interbreeding. 

2. (B) Hooded and Northern orioles. In the west only Hooded and Northern orioles can be distinguished 
by differences in bill shape and ventral coloring. 

3. (D) All of the above. The limited range of the Boat-tailed Grackle (coastal areas of the Gulf and Atlantic 
coast states) may also be used as an identification aid. 

4. (D). The Bobolink travels to and from the southern Canadian provinces to the Argentine pampas. 

5. (D) All of the above. Pure red (“Bicolored” race of Red-winged Blackbird), red and white (Tricolored 
Blackbird) and yellow and red (Red-winged Blackbird) wing patches are found in the blackbirds. 

6. (C) Fruits and nectar. An increase in the supply of fruits and nectar as a result of the presence of exotic 
species of flowering and fruit-bearing trees planted by man has enabled many orioles to reside in southern states 
through the winter months. 

7. (A) Bill shape. The long, pointed bill is one of the few superficial characteristics meadowlarks share 
with their close relatives, the blackbirds and orioles. 

8. (A) Plumage variation. Man’s habitat alteration permitted these two races to overlap. The only other 
notable difference between them (plumage variation) was not sufficient to prevent interbreeding. 

9. (B). The Bobolink derives this local name from the male’s mostly black plumage and white stripes on 

the back. 

10. (D) All of the above. All three species are currently expanding their ranges; the Boat-tailed Grackle to 
the north, the Great-tailed Grackle to the north and west and the Common Grackle to the west, as a result of man’s 
habitat alteration. 
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Species Locator 


f-bellied Hummingbirds 


Hummingbird is no longer readily 
found in areas where it was common 
in the recent past. It is now uncom¬ 
mon, rare or absent throughout its 
range in the United States, making 
this hummingbird difficult for bird¬ 
ers to locate. For this reason, birders 
from throughout the country flock to 
the southernmost tip of Texas in 
ever-increasing numbers, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of this beautiful 
tropical emissary. 

If you are planning to join the 
birders who wish to view Buff-bellied 
Hummingbirds in the wild, the in- 


H idden amid the lush remaining 
patches of the dwindling sub¬ 
tropical forest in Texas’ Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, a lilliputian fairy goes 
about its business seemingly obliv¬ 
ious to the activities of man. 

The Buff-bellied Hummingbird 
(AmazUia yucatanensis) is still locally 
common as a breeder and regular 
visitor in small, but ever-decreasing 
numbers along the central coast of 
Texas. It is infrequently seen along 
the Gulf Coast into Louisiana during 
the fall and winter. 

Despite its rarity in the United 


States, this species is probably the 
most common and widespread hum¬ 
mingbird in Mexico’s gulf lowlands. 
Hence its scientific name yucatanen¬ 
sis, which refers to the Yucatan 
Peninsula of Mexico’s vast tropical 
gulf slope. 

This hummingbird species is now 
in danger of being eliminated from 
its already very limited United States 
range due to rampant habitat 
destruction on both sides of the Rio 
Grande from agricultural and urban 
development. 

As a consequence, the Buff-bellied 









evitable question arises: Where can I 
be assured of seeing one of these 
spritely mini-birds? 

That is both a simple and complex 
inquiry, for there are several con¬ 
siderations to take into account: 
How much time are you willing to 
devote to the search? What time of 
year do you plan to arrive? What 
other birds do you hope to observe in 
addition to the Buff-bellied Hum¬ 
mingbird? 

Each of these considerations is 
very important when planning a trip 
to see the Buff-bellied Hummingbird. 
But after each consideration is care¬ 
fully thought out, most birders will 
agree that the National Audubon' 
Society’s Texas Sabal Palm Grove 
Sanctuary south of Brownsville is 
first choice! 

T he Texas Sabal Palm Grove 
Sanctuary is an excellent place 
to observe the Buff-bellied Hum¬ 
mingbird for a number of reasons. 
First of all, the Society recently in¬ 
stalled a limited number of feeders 
near the Visitors Center in response 
to the growing number of birders and 
other people who come to the sanc¬ 
tuary primarily to view this rare 
little bird. 

As a result, it is now possible for 
anyone to observe the normally se¬ 
cretive and elusive Buff-bellied Hum¬ 
mingbird at close range at the feeding 
sites with minimum effort. The 
chance of seeing several Buff-bellies 
at this site is particularly good in 
spring and summer when they are 
most abundant. 

Another good reason to come to 
the sanctuary is that it affords you 
the opportunity to view most of the 
peripheral “South Texas specialties” 
in season on a regular basis. The 
specialty species include such rari¬ 
ties as Least Grebe, Black-bellied 
Whistling-Duck, Plain Chachalaca, 
Common Pauraque, Groove-billed 
Ani, Ringed Kingfisher, White- 
tipped Dove, Couch’s Kingbird, 


■5 The beautiful buff-bellied 
| Hummingbird is a common resident 
cc in the area of the Rio Grande River 
| delta near Brownsville, Texas. This 
2 common Mexican species is very rare 
£ in the United States. 


Great Kiskadee, Green Jay, Long¬ 
billed Thrasher, Olive Sparrow, and 
Altamira and Audubon’s orioles. 

In addition, a small lake sur¬ 
rounded by lush riparian woodlands 
attracts a variety of water birds, par¬ 
ticularly during spring and fall migra¬ 
tions along the Central Flyway. 
Several rare or accidental species 
from Mexico have also appeared in 
the area recently, including a Gray- 
crowned Yellowthroat in an area ad¬ 
jacent to the preserve, and Red- 
crowned Parrots in the city of 
Brownsville. However, the Amazona 
parrots are undoubtedly feral pets 
rather than immigrants from their 
native Mexican forests. 

During your search for Buff-bellied 
Hummingbirds, you’ll want to check 
out the Sabal Palms. For here and 
only here you will find the largest 
remaining grove of endangered Sabal 
Palms (Sabal texana ) north of the 
border. The palms occupy a mere 32 
acres of the 172 acres of total land 
acquired for the preserve. Essentially, 
this area represents the last example 
of a Texas habitat lost long ago. 

You can wander and wonder here; 
escape from the denuded agricultural 
and urban “oceans” traversed en 
route to this palm-shrouded “island” 
known locally as Boscaje con las 
Palmas (little forest with palms). 
Wander the trails in search of dis¬ 
covery while surrounded by a jungle¬ 
like fortress of enchanting, twisted 
effigies draped with Spanish moss. 

This preserve is all that remains of 
a habitat that formerly occupied over 
40,000 acres along the shore of the 
Rio Grande Delta, reaching inland 
for 20 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The missing 39,968 acres were sacri¬ 
ficed long ago to make room for 
farms and cities. 

Of course, palms are not the only 
plants in this preserve. The palm 
grove occupies less than 20 percent 
of the sanctuary’s 172 acres. The rest 
of the sanctuary consists of Tamauli- 
pan forest similar to that found at 
nearby Santa Ana National Wildlife 
Refuge, and the localized riparian 
stands found at Bentsen Rio Grande 
Valley State Park located 50 miles 
upstream. All of these habitats are 
essential to the continued existence 
of Buff-bellied Hummingbirds and 
the other South Texas specialties. 

Thankfully, through the far¬ 
sighted efforts of the National 


Audubon Society, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department and other con¬ 
servation-minded organizations and 
citizens, the area was acquired by the 
National Audubon Society in 1971. 

And what a far-sighted effort it 
was! For now the sanctuary is one of 
80 National Audubon Society- 
operated sanctuaries that can be 
visited nationwide. It is also the 
southeasternmost link in the “South 
Texas Wildlife Corridor.” 

The corridor is an innovative plan 
that, when complete, will connect a 
series of preserves with a corridor of 
native vegetation along the Rio 
Grande. Here birds and other wild 
creatures that are currently restricted 
to protected “islands” will be able to 
move among preserves, thus pre¬ 
venting localized wildlife popula¬ 
tions and inbreeding. The Buff- 
bellied Hummingbird will surely 
benefit from this enlightened plan. 

To reach the sanctuary, follow 
State Highway 4 east from the 
Brownsville International Airport for 
about 1.5 miles to its junction with 
Farm Road 511 (which runs north 
and south). Turn right (south) 
toward the Rio Grande River. After 
three miles Farm Road 511 turns 
sharply westward. Instead of turning 
west with Farm Road 511, continue 
your southward route on Farm Road 
3068 for about two miles. At the 
junction of this highway and Farm 
Road 1419, turn right (west) for 
about one mile. 

The National Audubon Society’s 
Texas Sabal Palm Grove Sanctuary is 
accessed by a light duty road, which 
is clearly marked by a small sign on 
the left side of the road. Follow the 
access road to the parking area 
roughly 1.5 miles beyond the sign. 

A $2.00 entrance fee is collected at 
the entrance station. This fee helps 
pay for habitat acquisition and pro¬ 
tection for the sanctuary. If the en¬ 
trance station is closed, the honor 
system applies; you can deposit your 
fee in a small collection box adjacent 
to the door. 

From there, the fun begins. Just 
take a seat on one of the benches and 
train your binoculars on the hum¬ 
mingbird feeders. You should soon 
be treated to the spectacular sight of 
your first Buff-bellied Hummingbird; 
followed by your second, and then 
your third, and then... E 
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L,eica brings you the world. 
Up close, sharp, true-to-life, 
down to the smallest details. 
With less than one rotation 
you can focus from the hori- - 
zon to extremely close up. 
This ingenious combination 
knob (Leica patent pending) 
also adjusts each eyepiece to 
+/- 4 diopters. A phase- 
correction coating on all roof 
prisms increases contrast 
and brilliance. Retractable 
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place, yet with the touch of a 
finger slide down to give eye¬ 
glass wearers a full field of 
view. True internal focusing, 
special sealing and nitrogen 
filling guarantee these binoc¬ 
ulars waterproof. Available in 
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berarmoring. Lifetime war¬ 
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Passport Protection. 
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Come, men, to see the wonders 
that may be discovered in Nature ...” 
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—Leonardo da Vinci 
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\ pair of Nikon binoculars you’ll fall 
i in love. 

With the breathtaking images 

/ I Nikon’s legendary multi-coated optic 
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by BBC Wildlife Magazine. Our state-of-the-art 
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most satisfactory telescope" by British Birds Magazine. 
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